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To think is always to follow the witch's flight. 

— GILLES D E L E u z E and FELIX guattari, What Is Philosophy? ' 



Another Litany for Survival 



Little attention has been given to the historical coincidence between the in- 
vention of cinema in the early twentieth century and W. E. B. Du Bois's 
prescient 1903 statement that "the problem of the twentieth century is the 
problem of the color line." An investigation of the nexus at which the epis - 
temol ogical and optological mechanisms of racism and t frp snriiwrannmic 
ir>tgrggtcj^rii» rnrifi™ r*]]\Af* with ihe mechan;sms_and interests that 

animate cinema might open a critical interrogation into the lingering log- 
ics of racism and the complex ways in which/' race." 
~~fef\Q<0j\ "gen der," an d "sexualiry"_have come both t ^(mfomT) iHtFOtlllCtiOll 
" *^ S^^^^^^^^TO^^C^ffajte movements toward 

Black Liber ation. In the name of such an interrogation, the present study 
takes flight from a set of theoretical explorations of cinema, cinematic pro- 
cesses, and their profound significance to anticapitalist, U.S. -based, Black 
Liberation movements, and heads toward ^an^eiarniTialinr' nf hlark Ipshian 
butch-femme sociality _g s an pYP-mplary, though im^erfect effort to forge 
ways of livi ng that enable the survival of expressions of life th at, to invoke 

Audre Lorde, were nev er meant to survive. 

If it can be said, however enigmatically, that "to think is always to follow 
the witch's flight," then t he black femme is the "witch" whose flight th e 
present b ook pursues in the name of thinking. The black femme is herein 
"crafted asfgjifturj^to exists onjhe «ia^ "tip hprwppT? "the cinematic" or 
"cinematic reality" and what Gi fles Deleuze refers to in his study of cin- 




ema as a "radical Elsewhere." The black femme thus offers a glimpseinto Cj>A$((^ 
the rang e of mecha nisms whereby transformations within and alternative s 
to existing organizations pX Jjfc b e affected .. The figure of the black 

femme orchestrates this book's trajectory because she challenges each of the 
primary categories that have been constructed in response to racism, sexism, 
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and homoph obia ("black," "woman," and "lesbian," respectively) tocontend 
uj ft whanis g rin ded from that rst^npr iTi^wk^i44 ^cohere as such. 

Yet thisjs not a book about the black femme, or even about black lesbia n 
butdijernme. The Witch's Bight is an exploration of the conditions of pos- 
f7\ sibility for their survival , asconcepts, as identities, as communitie^ and, 
\1/ perhaps most important, ji ^oblemjs ) It ^ so is an evaluation~of what Jhe 
figure of the black femme in particular and black le sbian butch-femrne so- 
dality in general make available to contemporary tho ught about the connec- 
tjn^ hptw ^fi ^ 11 -^ ^mre - darkness, ge nder, and sexuality. In this study 
~* rh^blgck fein o^is a figure that exists on -Jic edee line, that is. the shore- 
7*J- Ihie between the visible an d the invisible, the thought and the unthought in 
thp rritiral &aar}es that nirrf >ntly animate film and media studies, African 
American studies, gender and sexuality studies (mduding women's studies 
and queer theory), anj ^itir^ 1 jfcgorx more broadly. Following Avery Gordon, 
it could be said that the black femme haunts current attemp ts to make critical 
spri se of the world along lines delineated accoidLnfl to race^ g ender and/o r 
sexuality. Because she often is invisible, {but nonetheless present), when she 
become ? vjsihii\ her appearance stops us , offers us ti me in which we can 
2 work to perceive something different, or differently. 

Because she ™ ark*i a hi phl v contested and contingent mode of existence-^ 
one that, as the Audre Lorde poem referenced in the title of this introduction 
makes evident, cannot not speak or not appear or not re-member - the black 
femme sets us to work on questions of survival , including considerations of 
affective labor, excess, and the (re)production of value. Like the black, the 
black femme is not but theory- and flesh . Following The Witch's Flight there- 
*^ fore demano ^to 01 at ^ ast ^ ]?brated for - 

framing "the problem of the twentieth century" without reifying the com- 
fr»<J «rmon sense that problem secures. I provide this scaffolding in the first two 
^tWKShapters and continue to build it in subsequent chapters. Each chapter con- 
\r~ tains a component of the argument that the book as a whole make s, thereby 
kUMa leading the reader into the subsequent chapters or back to the preceding. 
Nonetheless, each chapter both relies on and is relatively indifferent to the 
arguments in the other chapters and thus could be read on its own. The 
>r&> readers who choose to skip chapters will miss the overall argument's nuance 
It p but still should emerge with something of its substance. 

Attending to the lines of flight set in motion by (un)successful attempts to 

contain or circumscribe the black femme witnin existing epistemological 
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categories provides an opportunity to elucidate the workings of the cinematic 
and the cinematic processes integral to contemporary racism, sexism, and 
homophobic violence. 
Follow? 



I derive my use of the term{ gi£ dmnia^ iom Gilles Deleuze 's elaboration of 
the word cinema in Cinema i: The Movement-Image and Cinema 2: The Time- 
Image. According to Deleuze, film becomes , on its invention, " the organf br 
perfecting " a "new reality. O l insist upon the critical utility of understanding 
the complex and messy stuff of late-twentieth-century reality witnin the con- 
ceptual frameworks made perceptible by the development of cinema. 

My use of the cinematic as a term through which to shuttle a .complicat ed 5^£Cf£*C~ 
aggregate of capitalist social relations, sensory-motor arrangements, and P^-tAtO* 
cognitive proc esses runs the risk of subsuming things specific to other au - 
diovisual media , sjirh as televi^i/m, nnd Q r the rubric of cinema, a term com- 
monly associated only with film. Yet many of the phenomena with which I 
am concerned here surfaced with the invention of film technology; thus, it is 
in the context of a sustained discussion of cinema that Deleuze identifies, 
characterizes, and engages with those types of images. Following the ar- 3 
gument that(Richard Dienstjpiakes in the context of considering whether 
Deleuze's "movement-image might have existed in multiple forms beyond 
cinema" (and therefore of assessing Deleuze's relevance for Dienst's study of 
television), what I sugges t is "not to say that cinema simply infected every- 
thing else with its logic" but to point out that cinematic images surface "jn a 
range of activities sharing the same abstract (acentered, variable) rektionsof 
exchange and mobility ." 2 Assuming the prevalence since the beginning of 
the twentieth century of the types of images and processes Deleuze describe s 
—images and proce sses that are perceptible via film but that can be said to 
ha ve appeared in other arena s contemporaneous with film— I employ the 
substantive the cinematic to d esignate a conditi on of existence , or a reality, 
p roduced and reproduce d by and w ithin the regime s of the imag e Deleuze 
identifies and describes. The Witch's Flight is Deleuzian to the extent that 
Deleuze's work on film provides a theoretical framework and a method for 
its elaboration and exploration of the cinematic. 

The privilege I accord to films as vehicles that circulate "cinematic im- 
ages" stems from their ability to put particular images into widespread cir- 
culation and to package them for various modes of consumption, including 
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intellectual consumption. With this in mind, I have chosen films or othe r 
configurations of images whose appearance reveals something within com - 
mon se nse with the potential to unsett le hegemon ic conceptualizations 
of race, gender, and /or sexuality that_ rationalize, based on a set of c on- 
clusions about one or all three of those categories, forms of domination an d 
exploitation. 

Because my primary concern is with those'images that have found ways of 
moving with relative ease by affirming aspects of common sense, I focus 
largely on mainstream and popular films or other images that have achieved 
broad circulation, rather than on films with a small or limited circulation. 
The invention of video and the mass distribution of films on video have 
made the public circulation of images faster and broader while rendering 
more variable the speed at which the images might be viewed; they might be 
fast-forwarded, rewound, paused, and reconsidered or re-circulated in a dif- 
ferent context. Much of my analysis regarding specific films, for example, is 
the result of the type of methodical deliberation that is not readily accessible 
upon a first screening in a movie theater. 3 Assuming the widespread avail- 
ability of the images that interest me, I consider the formal and aesthetic 
characteristics of the film or films in which they circulate in an effort to 
assess the context for the recepHon of those images. 

The context within which each of the cinematic images I discuss was 
produced, distributed, and exhibited provides a glimpse into that image's 
journeys and its currency as expressed most crudely, but accessibly, by box- 
office receipts and other standards of measurement particular to commercial 
film. (Box-office returns and production budgets are only two among many 
points of contact between film and money. Not only does filmmaking require 
a major investment of capital, but, as I discuss in chapter i, cinema's particu- 
lar relationship with time binds cinematic images to money.) 4 

Because of my attention to film's role in the circulation of images, certain 
of the epistemologies and methodologies particular to film studies are in- 
valuable to my analysis of film texts. Scholarly work that probes issues con- 
cerning questions of aesthetics, or the dynamics informing the reception or 
consumption of film images, have been invaluable to my attempts to explore 
the cinematic itself. But my engagement with film, film studies, and med ia 
studies is also an inte rvention into the manner in which questions of rep re- 
s^auti gn, race, and the economic function of media are framej . Dolcuzo ^ 
cinema offers a way of tliinkmg about questions of "race," "gender," "sex- 
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uality," an d "representation" t hat challenge demands for "positive," "ne ga- 
tive," or "accurate" representations —demands that assume the coherence o f 
an indexical relationship bfi ^fti ima^P R nH " reality" that has never cohered 
for blacks and other groups who consistently have claimed to be ^misrepre- 
sented!)Deleuze's theories of the cinematic contest these assumptions, al- 
lowing for a nuanced and critical understanding of film as part of reality, 
rather than as a reflection or representation of it, and of the dominance of 
cinematic processes in making sense of the world for those whose sensory- 
motor schemata has been habituated by film. In referring t o cinemat ic pro- 
cesses as dominant, I am mark in g not only the extent to whic h our knowl- 
edges of the world increasin gly are mediate d by images but a lso the ways i n 
which our sensory apparatus is accustomed to receiving and forming im ages 
according to the parameters and expectations put in place by cinema . For 
Deleuze, cinema is a mode of thinking, that is, of creating concepts. 

Excavating and encouraging alternative ways of knowing and thinking 
requires the creation and adoption of new concepts and paradigms. Because 
Deleuze insisted upon creating his own machinery for knowledge produc- 
tion, readers of his work notoriously risk falling into " Deleuzeobabble ," a i 
hermetic system of terms and concepts with precise, if at times obscure or 
obtuse, meanings created by Deleuze in his attempts to challenge and/ or 
break out of existing philosophical systems. While I have attempted not to 
fall into Deleuzeobabble myself, I have adopted some of Deleuze's terms 
where I think they might usefully challenge prevalent ways of conceptualiz- 
ing an issue at hand. Yet Deleuze himself is notorious for having little 
or notfo ng inn ovative to say about race . The Witch's Flight is enabled by 
Deleuze's work but ultimately^has to betray Deleuze's commitments for its 
own. Because of this, it might be understood as working through a set of 
Deleuzian problems and paradigms in order to emerge with a brain, vision, 
and soundtrack of its owntP 

Hear me. 

In this volume I examine cinematic images of common sense in an attempt 
to locate the kernels of perceptions that might be capable of supporting 
alternate forms of sociality. What I am able to uncover is limited by my own 
cinematic perception and thus by the common sense(s) that condition it. 
Nonetheless, risking non-sense in the pages that follow, I have directed some 
of my own affective labor and channeled the labor I perform in my profes- 
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sional function as an intellectual into a project predicated on the possibility 
that various hegemonic and official common senses might be exploded, 
unleashing affectivity's creative,, self-valorizing potential, if only in that any- 
instant- whatever that holds one enthralled by the explosion. 

Though the cost of copyright clearances make it unreasonable (remember 
"reason" itself has economic interests) to think that an actual soundtrack 
might be sold with this book, each chapter corresponds with a song on the 
book's soundtrack. In 10,71 the R&B group the Undisputed Truth release d 
t he enigmatic and haunting cautionary music notes of "Smiling Faces Som e- 
times," the song for chapters 1 and 2. 6 In narratives about the civil rights and 
Black Power movements, the period between 1968 and 1971 is understood to 
be the turning point when the conciliatory call for civil rights was replaced by 
the nationalist-inflected, if often ambiguous, call for "black power/' 7 The 
implications of this shift, as well as its structures of feeling, have exerted 
considerable influence over the contours of black, radical, and progressive 
longings today, longings for something better, more just, funky, and inter- 
galactic than the confining relationships that define the present. 

The lyrics to "Smil irg Faff S Sometimes!! c aution listeners to be wary of 
appearances, to look under, above, through, and behind what appears . To 
turn a smile upside down. I cannot afford the cost of reproducing lyrics here. 
Go listen to the song. The lyrics are cautionary. They educate. But a consider- 
ation of the meaning of the song is flat without an account of the music, 
especially its bass line, which gets caught in an endless repetition. A similar 
claim can be made about the meaning of The Witch's Flight: the words on the 
page educate, forge lines of flight, and try to engender movement, but what 
this book is about also can be felt in the movement of its soundtrack. "Smil- 
ing Faces Sometimes" raises many of the questions the theoretical frame- 
works elaborated in chapters 1 and 2 have been constructed to address. 
Indeed, each song referenced in this book comments on the chapter fo r 
whirh it provides the soundtrack , thereby providing The Witch's Flight with 
an affective register that simultaneously exceeds and yearns towa rd what 
the book's sometimes dense critical theoretical prose can achiev e. As Ered 
Moten w ould say, "Words don't go there." Yet both the words o n these pa^es 
and the music on the soundtrack might propel one into a "lyricism of the 
surplus" that, while evading currently accessib le common senses, still can be 
f ffi— like an intuition or premonition, something unseen, fa n) nnn ^hpr^ 
present(ly) (im) po ssible. 8 The end of the world. 
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"The forming of the five senses is a labour of the entire history of the world 
down to the present" 9 ) 
Work with me. 



How can knowledge be forged and shared without being detected by those 
with the power to prevent that knowledge from exerting a counterhegemonic 
force? In what ways are subjugated knowledges produced, and how do they 
survive attempts to incorporate them into dominant regimes of knowledge 
and their modes of production? How can subaltern common senses that 
elude consent to domination and exploitation, that create an alternative 
to existing power relations be crafted? The "slave song" (what Du Bois 
would have classified as a "sorrow song") "Wade in the Water" is reputed 
to contain instructions for slaves about how to escape. Such clandestine 
modes of communication were common during slavery. Frederick Douglass, 
for instance, notes that " 'Run to Jesus / shun the danger / I don't expect 
to stay much longer here' was a favorite air and had a double meaning. In 
the lips of some, it meant the expectation of a speedy summons to a world 
of spirits; but in the Hps of our company, it simply meant a speedy pil- 
grimage toward a free state and deliverance from all the evils and dangers of 
slavery." 10 The formation of a group of living beings capable of commu- 
nicating hidden knowledges about how to achieve freedom is at issue in 
Douglass's account. By necessity, that group excluded those whose percep- 
tion had been habituated according to interests that dictated the former 
group's enslavement. 

Throughout The Witch's Flight, the black femme sets to work on questions 
concerning the creation of the common under . circumstances of domination, 
exploitation, and oppression. In chapters 3 and 7 I engage with films that 
seek to reconcile an account opened by the capture, transportation, and 
enslavement of living beings. But both films— Haile Gerima's Sankofaj igg^) 
and Kasi Lemmons's Eve's Bayou (1997)— have a different sense of what 
freedom might require or entail. Sankofa valorizes those who died in the 
struggle for their freedom, while the possibilities generated in Eve's Bayou 
grow out of the common sense of slaves. In chapter 7 Angela Davis's semina l 
1971 "Reflections on the Black Woman's Role in the Community of Slaves ," 
written from her prison cell, informs mv elaboration of what I refer to as "the 
black femme function," a potential for self-valor ization and creativity tha t is 
UTiminent in and generated by the cinematic itself. Wait. We cannot get there 
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from here. It is too soon. Or too late. Follow me down to Jordan's stream. 
And onto Eve's Bayou. 

"And the traveller girds himself, and sets his face toward the Morning, 
and goes his way." 11 

As for the witch, she takes flight from the theoretical scaffolding built in 
chapters i and 2, only to find herself fixed in chapter ?bv Haile Gerima's film 
Sankofa, an occasion that allows us to dwell on the narrative of slavery that 
common-sense black nationalism posits in order to rationalize the subject it 
constructs and offers as adequate to the task of Black Liberation. The yio- 
lenc ewith which Sankofa expunges femin inity and genital sexuality from its 
revolutionar y subject is of par ticular interest. The figure of the black lesbian 
fanmg is amon g those Sankofa renders present impo ssibilities within the 
project of Black Liberation and within thp mrnmon.sense black nationalism 
that currently solidifies black belonging. 

Following a line of flight made available by the interrogation into the 
terms of Black Liberation Sankofa makes visible, I open chapter 4 with the 
first notes of "Four Women," as sung by Nina Simone. Ijbe^in jhnt fhap- 
ter with an interrogation into the temporality of th e cinematic and move 
throu gh a co r.cir| fr?tinn of t h e wavs i n- wh fch the cinematic appearance o f 
women in the Black Panther Party became part of th » tra evaluation that 
blackness underwent during the iq6os and 1970s, The ne gotiations aroun d 
"jnasxulinity," " feminin ity/' and (hetero) sexuality orches trated by Black Rev- 

dutionag ^rr- |llow uj tfl ffiagfeSS the BBB£g of me black butch lesbian 
and the Kjarlr frmmp lesbian, but not m. time to explore the alternat ive 
organizations of social life flag mafaj availahV within cinematic realm- be- 
fore the y again j-scape incorporation into common -^nse black nationalism. 

'Such organizations of social life escape valorization via me&ectivity) 
expended in order to make sense of the cinematic appearance of Black Revo- 
lutionary Women, but they persist as part of what Roderick A. Ferguso n 
refers to as the "multiplications of surplus" generated by capital. 12 In chapter 
g , Nina Simone's distinctive voice redefines the optimism of the Five Stair- 
steps's version of "O-o-h Child," pushing its smooth and reassuring claims 
that things will get easier in a different direction altogether. Simone therebv (J/ 
sets to w ork on / the psychic dimensions of black life and survival^ fialiag 
the "stran ^Iending of love and helplessness" that "O-o-h Child" offers. 13 
In chapter 5 I work through Pam Grier's blaxploitation films, highlighting 
the ways that blaxploitation in general and Pam Grier's blaxploitation films 
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in particular work to make black nationalism commonly available and pro- 
ductive for capital, even as they generate excess or surplus that might be 
invested in subsequent projects. These projects might offer alternative or- 
ganizations of social life, such as those organized by black lesbian butch- 
femme. In Pam Grier's blaxploitation films we glimpse the black butch and 
femme before they take flight, only to be caught in the mechanism of vi si- 
bility as part of the machinery capable of valorizing female bank robber s in 
F. Gary Gray's 1996 film Set It Off. 

In chapter 6 I analyze Set It Off in order to articulate the conditions of 
possibility for the cinematic appearance of black lesbian butch-femme sex- 
uality. " Ghetto Heaven" by the Family Stand is on the son ndtrprV for that 
c hapter . We apprehend the black femme as a figure that exists on the edge 
of the visible and the invisible, serving as a portal through which present 
(im)possibilities might appear. At the end of the chapter, we encounter "the 
black femme function, " a capacity for self -valoriza tion that persists as part of 
c apital's own mechanisms of frej production. The black femme function pe r- 
sists within capital as that which might offer alternatives to the organization s 
of sociality th at capital currently sanctions. 

In chapter 7 1 analyze another commodity, Kasi Lemmon's 1997 film Eve's 9 
Bayou, which itself illustrates the black femme function. In this final chapter 
of The Witch's Flight my analysis of Eve's Bayou returns to the questions 
Sankofa opened up, those regarding the past, memory, gender, and the pres- 
ent (im) possibilities of and for liberation. Eve's Bayou, like Sankofa l raise s 
questions of survival, (re) production, and the valorization of alternative, or^ a- 
J nizations of social life within the cinematic ; unlike Sankofa, it allows one to 
• dwell upon forms of labor that enable the survival of those wh o, like the black 
femme and the black butch, were never meant to survive . 

What did Erykah Badu say about "my cipher"? It keeps movin'. Like a 
rolling stone. 

The coincidence between the invention of cinema and W. E. B. Du Bois's 
proclamation that "the problem of the twentieth century is the problem of 
the color line" reveals the importance of a politics of visibility to struggles 
against racism in the United States and to the related struggles against 
sexism and homophobia. Efforts to resist U.S. racism were varied and su s- 
t ained during; the twentieth century, and those trajectories of resistance th at 
aimed for reform of e xisting structures and institutions, rather than radical 
or revolutionary change, more successfully deployed a politics of visibility, 
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which boreiruit with the reforms achieved by the civ il rights movement. On e 
>r of the implications of the analyses I present in The Witch's Flight is that a 
i\H politics of visibility conducted on the terrain of the cinematic is inevitab ly 

reformist unless it breaks free fr om this world . the cinematic, itself. A radical 
.^ ^politics must necessarily liberate itself from the world of the cinematic an d 

the common senses that animate it, as I argue in chapter 2, wherein I turn to 
^ Frantz Fan on's thinking about the parameters of black ontology and the 
— relevance of that analysis for theories of film and other" aspects of visual 

culture. 

f The significance ascribed to colonialism and decolonization by most 

world-historical narratives of the twentieth century is undeniable. Yet, as 
d ebates within p os fcolnrrial studies concerning the vost in vostcolonial ind i- 
jfttgj pro gressive histories that posit a "before" a^o d an " after" of colonialism 
obscure ho w colonialism's violence s, excesses, logics, economies, and com- 
mon senses continue to inform and affect in fundamental ways existing 
organi zations of life and activities of Hy ing. The perceptual mechanisms 
whereby living beings are ordered into "races" and "sexes" are essential 
materials for The Witch's Flight, which takes the nexus of cinema, racism, and 

> sexism as its critical starting point and as the crucible in which cinematic 
reality takes form and maintains itself. 

Indeed, I seek in The Witch's Flight to make those perceptual mechanisms 
visible to a critical common sense even as I both point out the extent to 
which cinematic regimes of the visible participate in struggles for hegemony 
and valorize other ways of knowing. Yet, an elucidation of the problems o f 
visual repres e ntation and how thev continuously are (re) constituted migh t 
strike a blow to the existing hegem onies of racism and sexism by (once 
again) undermining their claims to the inevitability of their ra tionalism and 
might assis t, ho wever minutely in ongoing projects of decoloni zation and, 
yes, still li beration . 

Before the witch takes flight, however, I turn in the next chapter to a 
sustained consideration of the theoretical scaffolding that allows one to per- 
ceive the cinematic and the perceptual processes that organize and maintain 
it. The work I perform in the next two chapters generates the witch's flight, 
* f*ifcf because the witch—th e black femm e I desire and pursue throughout this 
study— tak es her raison d'etre from the very mechanisms and conditions th at 
sustain the cinematic, even as her existence is part of a collective will to 
destroy it. 



Aa appeal to the visual is not uncomplicated or innocent As theorists we 
have to ask how vision is structured, and, following that, we have to explo re 
ho w duT erence is establishe d, how it operates, hnw anj m what wa 



^vs it co n- 



stitutes subjects who see and sneak in the worl d. This we must apply to th e 
ways in which black women are seen and not seen by the dominant < 



;., society 



and to how they see themselves in a different landscape . But in overturning 
the "politics of silence" the goal cannot be merely to be seen: visibility in an d 

of itself do es not erase a history of silence nor does it challenge the structu re * 

of power and domination, symbolic and material, that determines what can R** P 
and cannot be see n. pA <p 

— EVELYNN HAM MONDS, 

"Black (W)Holes and the Geometry ot black Female Sexuality**" 



The Image of Common Sense 



"Smiling Faces Sometimes* 



In The Witch's Flight I seek to carve out alternative ways of thinking about 
how communicative technologies "not only express, but also organize the 
movement of globalization." 1 To provide a way of demonstrating the per- 
ceptual (and cognitive) processes demanded and engendered by globalizing 
capital, I interrogate how "we" (late-twentieth-century subjects within capi- 
talism and its global structures of command who are geographically located 
—and/ or intellectually constituted— within the "belly of the beast," par- 
ticularly in the United States 
but also in other so-called de- 
veloped countries) might make 
sense of films. Processes of "cinematic perception" enable us to consume 
cinematic images wherever and however such images are found. 

Cinematic perception is not confined to interactions with moving-imag e 
media such as film and televis ion. Involved in the production and reproduc- 
tion of social reality itself, these perceptual and cognitive processes work to 
order, orchestrate, produce, and reproduce soci al reality and sociality. In 
other words, in addition to operating in and through the variety of terhnolofr- 
ical apparatuses for the "mechanical reproduction" or "elerrronir tran s- 
mission" of objects as images, cinematic processes govern (in the sense of 
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exercising continuous sovereign authority over) the selection of which im - 
ages can appea r and of what is likely to be perceptible in their appearance. 2 
They designate a specific perceptual schema that is adequate to the task of 
perceiving those images and that corresponds to a "matter" that is itself 
+7 cinematic. Neither cinematic perceptual schem as nor cinematic matter p re- 
cedes the other. Together they constitute the cinematic, an assemblage th at 
migh t also be referred to as "twentieth-century reality" because we neith er 
posit nor access "reality" except via these processes, which were perfecte d 
by film. 3 

A film starts. A viewer creates various circuits between the present percep- 
tion of the set of images that the film comprises and past . memory-images 
available to make sense of the film. Although these circuits are open, a t- 
tentive recognition seeks to conform present p erceptions to past memory- 
images by pummeling the fullness of each into the molds of the other. 
'Cliches will come to predominate perceptions under conditions wherein 
one's set of memory-images is already a set of cliches or, speaking more 
broadly, when that set consists of collective images, experiences, traditions, 
knowledges, and so on, and when the bodily habituation that determines 
perception has been made common through "affectivity," 

Henri Bergson' s understanding of "affection" informs my thinking about 
the centrality of affect to cinematic processes. In Matter and Memory gergson 
takes "pain" to be paradigmatic of "affect. " He claims that when a thing act s 
on one's body, the division of labor in one's body is such th at certain el e- 
ments ar e_spnsnry and irriTYinbifc while others are mobil e, fi mctioning to 
move the body as a whole. The job of the sensory and immobile elements is 
simply to transmit stimulation to the body's motor elements that execute the 
reaction. The sensory elements must do so and remain immobile because 
the body can move as a whole only through the labor of the mobile elements. 
As Bergson explains, pain (o r affec t more generally) is "a kind of mot or 
tendency in a sensitive nerve," an unavailing effort of the sensory apparatu s 
to recoil from the stimulatio n. 4 He suggests that "every pain is a local effort, 
and in its very isolation lies the cause of its impotence, because the organ- 
ism, by reason of the solidarity of its parts, is able to move only as a whole" 
(ibid.). Affect intervenes in the movement of the body when "the interes ted 
part" of the body, "i nstead of accepting^ the stimulation, repels i t" (ibid.). 
That effort marks the body's power to absorb stimulation or movement 
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Affect , understood as the intervention of the interested part of the bod y, is_a 
' form of labor that is intrinsic to the body's self-constitution . While one's 
perception measures the possible or virtual action of a thing on one's body, 
affection can be understood initially as the moment in which one's percep- 
tion ce ases to measure an object's potential action upon one's body a nd 
begins to sketch out the object's actual actio n. Affection is the point at which 
the b ody to be perceived is one's own bod y; it thus locates the emergence of a 
^ real actio n. The difference between affection felt and image perceived is thus 
(jy one of degree, not of kind,, Bergson explains, "Between the affection felt and 
the image perceived there is this difference, that the affection is within p ur 
body , tfre image outside our body . And that is why the surface of our body ^ the 
common limit of this and other bodies, is given to us in the for m brrtly o f 
sensations and of an image" (234). 

If pure perception exists in the aggregate of images, affection is the ac- 
tivity whereby one's own body is adopted as a privileged image around which 
other images arrange themselves according to their possible actions upon 
that body. Through affection, each living im age romes to define i ts own body 
by differentiating it from other images in the fact that it can feft felt from 
within , by affective sensations caused by the body's actual effort on itself. 

It is therefore through affection that pure perception is made into individ- 
ual perception. An affection posits one's skin as the boundary between th e 
inside and the outside of one's body. In so doing, it necessarily modifies th e 
pu re perception that exists in things by positing one's body as a center of 
indeterminate action around which are grouped all the other images which 
might affect it. "Affec tion is. th en, that part or aspect of the inside of our bod y 
whirh WP raaeagffl] * he image of external bodies ; it is what we must first of all 
subtract from perception to get the image in its purity" (58). In matter, there 
is "something more than, but not something different from, that which is 
actually given" (71). 

That affection results in the constitution of one's own body suggests that 
the body is able to store actions of the past in the form of "motor contriv- 
ances." Such motor contrivances determine the variety and complexity of 
one's body's reaction, depending on past experiences. The fact that one's 
body is cap able of habituated respons es points toward the existence of t he 
past in the fo rm of motor mechanisms . If this were not the case, one cou ld 
not differentiate one's body from the aggregate of images because eac h 
affection would be simply a singular present sensation. 
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GidlSS provide a way of continuing movement because, in the face of a 
present perception that affects the sensory elements, they reestablish a rel a- 
tiori between the sen^orv and the motor elements of the sensory-moto r 
schema, allowing for recognition to occur and present movements to con- 
tinue 5 Were the sensory-motor apparatus to be overwhelmed by a present 
perception, were motor movement not to be continued by recognition, a 
different kind of movement could occur. 

In Deleuze's terms, that different kind of movement is thinking. De- 
leuze's interest in c inema's time-image lies precisely in its potential for 
jSough t— in cinema's ability totear a "real ima^e from cliches"— an ope ra- 
tion tha t breaks the sensorv-motor link and extends a perception not into a 
motor action, but into thought . In his work on cinema Deleuze relies upon 
Bergson's arguments about attentive recognition in order to explain how the 
movement-image might give way to the time-image. Where attentive recog- 
nition fails is, therefore, most important for Deleuze: "Bergson constantly 
circles around the following conclusion, which will also haunt cinema: atten - 
tive recojmi ti orijnforms us to a much greater degree when it fails than w hen 
it succeeds. When we cannot re rnpmtjer jco&Qtfc mo^ extension rema ins 
4 s uspended, and the actual image , the present optical perception, does no t 
lin k np wit h pith^r a motor image or a recollectio n-image which would re- 
establish contac t. " 6 

The time-image designates an "optical and sound situation" that corre- 
sponds to a perception invested by those senses which have been liberated 
from their duty to the motor schema, a duty to which the body's division of 
labor had sentenced them. In order to enter into relation with thinking, 
cinema's images have to confront that state to which they constantly sink: 
cliche. 

A cliche can be understood as a common memory-image directed onto a 
perception prepared according to a common sensory-motor schemata. A 
cliche is a type of common sense that enables motor movement to occur. 
Common sense, in my usage of the term, refers simultaneously to a shared s et 
of motor contrivances that affect subjective perception and to a collect ive 
set offmemorv-imagf^that includes experiences knowledges, tradition s, 
and so on and that are available to memory during perception . Within the 
framework I will be developing throughout The Witch's Flight, common- 
sense memory-images may enable another type of mental and /or mo tor 
movement to occur, thereby enabling an alternate perception. But, more 
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often, common-sense memory-images provide, in the form of cliches, a way 
of continuing present movements. 

Deleuze defines a cliche as "a sensory-motor image of a thing." But his 
definition implies a weak sensory-motor connection that might be broken in 
any instant whatever. 7 Deleuze argues that "we . . . normally perceive only 
cliches." That cliches are what "we" normally perceive is the outcome of 
adaptat ion and survival: "We see, and we m o re or less experience, a powerful 
o rganization of poverty and oppression . And we are precisely not without 
sensory-motor schemata for recognizing such thing s, for putting up wit h 
and appr oving of them and for behaving ourselve s s ubsequently, taking into 
acc ount our situation, our capabilities and our tast es. We have6chemata )for AcA^( 
turning away when it is too unpleasant for prompting resignation when it is * ' 
t errible and for assimilating when it is too beau tiful." 8 

As living images, our senses are conditioned to accommodate oppres- 
sion and exploitation, even our own. For Deleuze, t he time-image revea ls a 
"pu rely optical and sound situation, " thereby providing an opportunity for a 
sensory perception wrenched from a habituated motor response to create a 
new p erception . For this reason, according to Deleuze's analysis, film retains 
t he potential to manifest an alternate perceptual schema that could perfe ct a 15 
different social reality. 

Walter Benjamin wrote explicitly about the role of film in training the 
senses to meet the demands of "modern life" and to grasp film's potential for 
transforming reality. 9 The differences between Deleuze's "cinema" and Ben- 
jamin's "mechanical reproduction" are substantial and, in some respects, 
fundamental. In contrast to Deleuze's insistence that there has never been 
anything behind the image, Benjamin's work on film — in particular, "The 
Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction"— is shot through wit h,^ 
if not a nostalgia for, at least a belief in, an original object before its mechan i- t^p^iC^^ I 
cal re production into an "image" that lacks the "aura" or the uniqueness of 
tjj& original object. 

In "The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction," Benjamin 
advances the theory that film corresponds to the masses' desire to transform 
property relations. The fascists, however, "violated the apparatus" by press- 
ing it into the production of "ritual values." 10 For Benjamin, mechanical 
reproduction is the fundamental oper ation of film technolo gy. For him, film, 
a n industrial art that brings objects closer to man, is the vehicle throu gh 
which "man" might "become the object of sensuous consciousness." 11 In 
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positing film technology as an inherently revolutionary tool "violated" by the 
fascists, Benjamin differs fundamentally from Deleuze who, in seeing cin- 
ema as "the organ for perfecting the new reality," locates the interests of cin- 
ema within capital. Deleuze states his disagreement with Benjamin baldly: 
" What defines industrial art is not mechanical reproduction, bu t the inter- 
nalized relation with money." 12 

These fundamental" differences between the two men's presentation of 
film are indicative not only of the differences between the philosophical 
traditions on which each draws, but also of the historical context within 
which each sets out to consider film. Benjamin, for his part, was writing 
during the time period that Deleuze identifies in retrospect as marking the 
shift from the regime of the movement-image to that of the time-image. 
Benjamin's identification of film's role in training the human sensorium to 
accommodate the demands of "modern life" provides valuable insight into 
the historical conjuncture which saw the proliferation of cliches as the hall- 
mark of an emergent reality. 13 

Benjamin distinguishes between contemplation, which is the mode of 
reception adequate to the traditional work of art (a painting in a museum, for 
:6 instance), and film spectatorship, which is characterized by "reception in a 
state of distraction." In his analysis film is the "art form that is in keeping 
with the increased threat to his life which modern man has to face. Man's 
need to expose himself to shock effects is his adjustment to the dangers 
threatening him." 14 Part of modern man's adj ustment to the shocks consti - 
^p, tutive of modernity involves numbing his sensory-mot or apparatus in re- 
\J s ponse to the/shocks^o that their reception Jjecomes JTrunction of habi t, a 
matter of course: "For the tasks which face the human apparatus of percep- 
tion at the turning points of history cannot be solved by optical means, that 
is, by contemplation, alone. They are mastered gradually by habit, under the 
guidance of tactile appropriation." 15 

Shock, according to Benjamin's formulation, " should be cushioned by 
*^™ x ) heightened presence of mind, " a mental state in which the viewer becomes a 
0* iff Benjamin's analysis of the shock effect of film renders the critical 
H^^faculties of "the masses" automatic, requiring no attention. It is through 
' man's (a term meant to include women and children) exposure to shock 
e ^ ects th at his sensory-motor schema (what Benjamin calls "the appercep- 
X <P tive a PP aratus ") becomes capable of responding to the threats and dangers of 
^ "modern life." In Benjamin's terms film is a training ground for man's 
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survival, for his adjustments to the dangers threatening him. Film "corre- 
sponds to profound changes in the apperceptive apparatus— changes that are 
experienced on an individual scale by the man in the street in big-city traffic, 
on a historical scale by every present day citizen." 16 

Benjamin relies upon a formulation of film as a "mass art," and he claims 
that "the growing proletarianization of modern man and the increasing 
formation of masses" are "two aspects of the same process." Because Ben- 
jamin's focus is on film as a mass art, he looks at film through a different lens 
than that employed by Deleuze. While Deleuze' s focus on "masterpiece s" 
leads him to isolat e pvrpptirmal imagp s. images capable of "tearing a re al 
image from cliches," Benjamin is concerned primarily with how film co n- 
solidates colle ctivities capable of producing an d surviving in such modern 
condition s as assembly-lin e factory work, big-city traffic, and war. 17 For Ben- 
jamin, film provides a way of making man's sensory-motor apparatus ade- 
quate to the tasks confronting him in the modern world. His account pro- 
vides a way of understanding cinema's role in making each sensory-motor 
schema common. Cinema's images "constantly sink to the state of cliche " 
because cinema (fi lm technology) is a privileged participant in making each 
living image's app erception a function of a comrnQn , sensorv-motor sche ma 
or, in other words, of a "common sense." 18 

What interests are most readily served by such a system? Certainly, Ben- 
jamin provides fascism as one answer. But, in order to claim that his re- 
sponse describes the interests of all of cinema, fascism would have to be 
wrenched from its specific historical manifestations so that it might be better 
articulated as a general condition of existence throughout film's history. I will 
leave that project to others. Deleuze's work suggests the basis for a related 
but more generalizable response: cinema and "cinematic perception" serve 
money's interests. 

Film and Money 

During a discussion of Bergson's theses on movement, Deleuze asks, "what 
is the interest" of a system that reproduces movement by relating it to any- 
instant-whatever? Deleuze argues that as an industry and an art, as an indus- 
trial art, film is defined by its "internalized relation with money, " stating 
that "money is the obverse of all the images that the cinema shows and sets 
in place." 19 
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In this respect, one might argue that the movement-image corresponds to 
Guy DeBord's "spectacle." DeBord claims that "the spectacle is another facet 
of money, which is the abstract general equivalent of all commodities." 20 But 
I would qualify any reading of Deleuze's work on cinema in relationship to 
DeBord's argument about the society of the spectacle by pointing out that for 
DeBord, "the spectacle" is all there is, while for Deleuze, images "appear" in 
their fullness and cinematic perception retains from them only what inter- 
ests it. Deleuze argues that there exists not a civilization of the image, but "a 
civilization of the cliche where all the powers have an interest in hiding 
images from us, not necessarily in hiding the same thing from us, but in 
hiding something in the image." 21 

The political challenge for fil mmakers, according to Deleuze's analysis, is 

- to r eveal that which has been hidden in the image by rediscovering "ever v- 

thing that has been removed to makq [the image] interesting " or by "sup - 

vc/V«c4- pressing many thin gs that have been added to make us believe that we we re 

— seeing everythin g." 22 Both operations are important political processes be- 

cause the realm of visibility— what can be retained from each image's appear- 
ance to an eye— is conditioned in advance by common sense. For filmmake rs 
18 involved in ae sthetic projects having to do with representing identities th at 
have been negatively or un-represented. this means that merely placing in 
front of a c amera a n ima ge presumed to he identical with th e category 

£■ needing to be rep r esented is not enough to c h allenge the forces that deny th at 
category representation. The filmmaker also must interrogate th e very consti- 

^•\C^ ration of that image as representa tive. 

Deleuze is less explicit about the way that the "reception" of a film partici- 
pates in the consolidation or the destruction of cliches than he is about the 
participation in those processes of filmmakers, particularly those he con- 
siders to be "the great directors of the cinema." 23 My argument that common 
sense can be understood as a collective set of memory-images available for 
memory to direct onto a perception carved out according to a collective motor 
habituation augments my reading of Deleuze's cinema. 

When considered within the context of the relationship between film 
and money, my understanding o f rommon sense u nderscores Bergson's ac - 
knowledgment of the "effort" 1a,fr or involve , j i n "attention" (wherein mo- 
tor movement is inhibited). The colonization of the senses by the forces of 
production is not something that is tumed o n only when a living image is 
interacting with a film image. One of the training grounds for the sensorium 
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of living beings, film perfects a sensorium that already was becoming cine^ / 
mark and functioning according to a common sen se. 24 Moreover, that sen- 
sorium normally perceives only cliches not simply when looking at films' 
images, but whenever it interacts with other images. My use of anem aticj /y ^y £t )4~+- 
perceptiq n therefore is particulao tot to film spectatorship, but to the recep - fj^^ 
tion of images^whenever they appear to a sensory-motor schema capable of ^ yj^* 
memory and affect This i nclude s watching a film, but it also includes, for ■ ' 

* . : — - — : — ~ — °~ 1 — $ws\ 

instance, interacting with one s neighbor. ^ kocd ts«~i_ oP-c^S 

Antonio Gramsci and Common Sense T& "Soc^rx a<#^^ 

My understanding that common sense is a collective set of memory-images 
recognizes that a mental movement is involved in cinematic perception and 
that this movement, no less than the motor movement involved, can become 
habituated or "common." I use the word common to mean !& £ at relating |n a 
community at larg e" and not as an intellectual judgment wherein it is cou n- 
terposed with a higher form of rationalit y. I insist on tiiinking about com - 
mon sense not as a moment in the theology of Reason, but as the condition 
of possibility for the emergence of alternate knowledges that are capable of 19 
organizing social life and existence in various way s, some of which migh t 
constitute a counterhegemonic force . 25 My approach to common sense is 
closest to that of Antonio Gramsci, for whom the category is an integral part 
of his effort to understand how certain groups are able to direct social life and 
maintain consent to their rule. 26 Gramsci' s political allegiance to the Com- 
munist Party, however, links his conceptualization of common sense to a 
discourse of rationality that makes the party the logical result of the unifica- 
tion of a properly proletarian philosophy and practice. Nonetheless, of all the 
thinkers on common sense, Gramsci probably did the most to wrench it 
from its rationalist predication, and his attention to the category signals an 
impulse to think "mind" and "body" together. 

In his thinking about intellectuals, Gramsci insists that "all men are intel- 
lectuals," but not all "have in society the function of inteHectuals," 27 Gramsci 
poin ts out that non-intel lectual s do not exist becaus e "each man . . . outside of 
his professional activity, carries on some form of in te llectual activi ty, that is, 
he . . . partici pates in a particular conception of the world, has a conscious li ne 
of mo ral conduct, an d th erefore contributes to sustain a conception of t he 
world or to modify it, that is, to bring into being new modes of thought." 28 
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Common sense is the name Gramsci gives to "man's conception of the 
world." In his thinking about how such new conceptions (and, hence, new 
strata of intellectuals) might surface, Gramsci highlights the connec tion 
between what he calls "muscular-nervous effort" and "intellectual activ ity." 
For Gramsci, the two are inextricable: "The problem of creating a new stra- 
tum of intellectuals consists ... in the critical elaboration of the intellectual 
activity that exists in everyone at a certain degree of development, modifying 
its relationship with the muscular-nervous effort towards a new equilibrium, 
and ensuring that the muscular-nervous effort itself, in so far as it is an 
element of a general practical activity, which is perpetually innovating the 
physical and social world, becomes the foundation of a new and integral 
conception of the world." 29 

By claimin g that common sense is a shared set of m emory-images and a 
set of commonly habituated sensory-motor movements with the capacity to 
en able alternative perceptions and, hence, alternati ve knowledges, I am cha l- 
lenging narratives of political struggle that reify Reason , such as that of 
traditional Marxism, many of those underpinning nationalism, and those 
that support models of political organizing based on consciousness raising^ 
more generally. I am also insisting on a conceptualization of common sen se^ 
in which shared conceptions of the world are inseparable from senso i 
motor functions. 



Gramsci understands that the culture, society, and modes of thinking that 
are characteristic of subaltern groups contain in embryonic form the basis 
for a new organization of social life and political economy. 30 At the same 
time, those very aspects of subaltern life that contain the potential for sup- j 
porting movements toward radical socioeconomic transformations currently 
lend "spontaneous consent" to the "general direction imposed on social life 
by the dominant fundamental group." 31 An investigation into the common 
sense of subordinated or oppressed and exploited groups can reveal both 
how common sense provides consent to the groups' domination and how it 
might support a viable alternative to their domination. 

j^arcia Landy . whose readings of Gramsci's writings are attentive to their 
complexity and occasional contradictions, points out that " Gramsci's notio n 
of common sense and good sense is the linchpin in his analysis of existin g 
a nd future hegemonic formations, which brings together his discussio ns of 
politics, economics, and culture .fe^ Common sense contains eleja eitisJhat 
c onsent to dominant hegemonies, as well as to aspects that are antagonist ic 
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to them. It can be understood as a record of a group's survival, incorporating V 
^u<0 £ 7 compromises to dominating and exploitative forces while retaining chal - 

any 

* lenges to those force s. 

There is not just one common sense, but various common senses— as 
many as there are groups of living beings with brains. Ijay attention to black 
common sense and, later, to butch-femme common sense in an attempt to 
re veal where these conce_p p>Tis nf tfre, wnrlrl and the modes of sensory-motor 
habituation through which they are supported and expressed harbor viable 
alternatives to white bourgeoisie North American common sens e. While 
much of Gramsci's attention and, consequently, much of the attention of his 
readers (including myself) focuses on the common sense of subaltern or 
marginalized and oppressed groups, dominant groups operate according to 
common sense as well. Their co nception of the world provides the officia l 
common sense of a society, one that garners the spontaneous consent of 
many subaltern groups . like subaltern common sense, " official common 
sense" contains elements "borrowe d" (or, more likely, stolen or approp ri- 
ated) from other groups, particularly t hose explo ited by the dominant g roup. 
These "appropriated" elements provide a record of concessions made in the 
struggle for hegemony, and a strain within official common sense that, ren - 
ders it vulnerable to further transformations. 

Throughout the Prison Notebooks, Gramsci argues for the need to chal- 
lenge received ways of thinking and seeing, including assumptions about 
which forms of knowledge are most valuable. As does Gramsci, I insist that 
"culture" and "politics" must be thought together, particularly during this 
time of ongoing decolonization in the midst of a global restructuring of 
capitalism. Further taking my cue from Gramsci, I attend to common sense 
in an effort to understand how what "we" see in an image participates in the 
struggle for hegemony involved in capitalist exploitation. 33 

Following the work of thinkers such as Lisa Lowe and David Lloyd, for 
whom alternatives to "capitalist modernity" form "in conjunction with and 
in differentiation from" the modernizing forces of capitalism over time, I 
attend to the consolidation of common sense and its circulation via variou s 
media in order to explode common sense from the insid e— an operation 
whereby common sens e might issue somethin g new or, at least, send forth a 
different perception corresponding to a different set of socioeconomic rela - 
tions,. 34 By exarnining particular arrangements of cinematic images, I seek to;, 
reveal those aspects of common sense that are becoming perceptible and that 
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might support alternate forms of socia lity, forms that are not necessarily 
predicated on familiar modes of exploitation and dominatio n. 

Gramsci's thinking provides a way to understand common sense as a rad- 
ically historical category without reifying a narrative of progress that tram- 
ples everything in its way once and for all on its march toward victory. 
According to Gramsci, common sense is "a product of history and a histo ri- 
cal becomin g/' 35 It is composed of various sediments of philosophy, religi on, 
institutional practices, su perstitions, and other forms of knowledge derived 
from lived experience . In depicting it as a record of a group's historical " 
becoming, Gramsci is recognizing its role in the constitution of that group; it 
is a record of that groups responses to "certain speti ficproblems posed by 
re ality" over time. 36 "Strangely composite," common sense contains "tradi- 
tional" and "modern" forms, in addition to "superstitions" and other forms 
of wisdom and knowledge. 

To the extent that my work with common sense seeks to reveal elements 
that might support the elaboration of alternatives that exist within the cine- 
matic, my thinking is similar to Gramsci's, which asserts that common sense 
contains the seeds of good sense. For Gramsci, good sense is that partja f 
22 common sen se that mifiht be elaborated into a conception of the world that is 
$o>ri critical and coherent and thus capable of elevating to leadership the col lec- 
^ y 6 tive it consolidates. Thinking about common sense in terms of collective 
— ■ memory-images reveals that one can "belong" to several groups simulta- 
neously; the mass production and global diffusion of images has creat ed a 
commonly available set of memory-images that includes news footage, m u- 
sic videos, television programs and broadcasts, and films . To claim , there- 
fore, that common sense is what is perceptible in each cinematic image' s 
appearance is to remark on the extent to which whatever appears l-n an fljg is 
a document of one's historical becoming an d to suggest that one's historical 
becoming is part of a collective : "In acquiring one's conception of the world 
one always belongs to a particular grouping which is that of all the sodaK^ 
elements which share the same mode of thinking and acting. We are all 
conformists of some conformism or other." 37 Wedding Deleuze's Bergson- 
ian account of cinema with Gramsci's Marxist version of common sense 
reveals the inherently political implications of any discussion of visuality, 
visibility, and/ or cinema, and it responds to Evelynn Hammonds's call for 
black feminists to interrogate the very terms and mechanisms of visibility. 
In his analysis of the cliche Deleuze highlights the collective valence of 
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common sense, but stops short of clearly revealing the cliche's political 
implications. When directed onto a perception, a cliche, as a subset of com- 
mon sense, continues an arrested movement. During perception, memory 
retrieves from the past what is useful to the present. What appears to an 
eye is precisely what remains useful to the maintenance of the present. It is_ 
what allows for the living image's survival in the present . Even when t he 
presen t and thej>ast are incommensurate, common sense in the foniL of a 
metaphor can "furnish us with something to say when we no longer know 
what to do." 38 

In common sense, as Landy points out, "traditional elements co-exist with 
modern formations and continue to play roles in making the world appear 
reasonable and expedient to individuals and groups whose interests might 
be better served by challenging these structures." 39 Gramsci is interested in 
"locating where, and how change and resistance can be identified ." and com- 
mon sense is a particularly stubborn form to transmute because it is predi- 
cated on survival. 40 I t contains what has worked in the past to enable surviv al 
in the face of the new, and it therefore can appear in a p resent perception to 
accommodate another new situation , even when that situatio n's contours 
could be more \i : v : r;« v p e rceived in time. 

When thinking about common sense's role in cinematic perception, it is 
important to note that, insofar as memory and perception become indis- 
tinguishable during perception, "the image has to be present and past, still 
present and already past, at once and the same time." 41 When com mon 
sense (as memory-image) and a present perception are incommensurate an d 
the present image cannot be recognized so that an arrested movement ca n 
continu e, something has become too strong in the image and the sensor y- 
motor link collapses. In such situations, as Deleuze explains, one becomes a 
seer or a visionary. Common sense explodes, revealing that its fundament is 
time, "non-chronological time" or "the present split in two heterogeneo us 
directions, one of which is launched towards the future while the other fall s 
into the past." 42 In this operation, motor common sense delinks from menta l 
common sens e, the movement-image gives way to the time-image, and the 
cinematic "confronts its most internal presupposition, money." 43 In the cine - 
matic, time is money, but the exchange is unequal; the relation between tim e 
and money is an impossible equivalence . 44 

Common sense accommodates unequal exchanges, but it also might give 
way to something different. When something in the image becomes too 
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strong, the sensory-motor connection collapses, and one becomes a vision- 
ary, staring at the new. Movement still occurs, but it is an internal movement , 
an affective labor wherein the visionary sees himself or herself (or any varia- 
tion of a gendered self s formation) inside time, dividing in two as affec tor 
andjgected. The movement that results, including whatever action erupts 
outward when and if the motor relinks" with the sensory, will become a 
c omponent in the consolidation of a hegemony capable of using what was 
j ust new , "and the film will be finished when there is no more money left." 45 

Affectiuity 

In delineating cinematic processes I insist upon the importance of forms of 
labor, effort, or activity to the production and reproduction of cinematic real- 
ity. Gramsci, in his formulation of common sense, identifies the "muscular- 
nervous effort" involved in fashioning one's conception of the world, an 
effort inseparable from "intellectual activity." Effort is invo lved also in the 
production and reproduction of cinematic reality via affection. 

Wedding Bergson's "affection" to Gramsci's notion that the production 
24 and maintenance of common sense is a sensory-motor intellectual activity, I 
rely upon the term affectivily to mark the way that a living beings interactio ns 
wi th other images involves a form of labor that has to do with affec t, with 
those sensations and feelings that carve out a subjective perception in things , 
but that cannot be divorced from the mental operations required to ma ke 
sense of the world . I also borrow from Landy's thinking about the reception 
of film images, wherein affectivity defines "a form of labor expended in t he 
consumption of cinematic image s , in the enterprise of voluntarily offeri ng 
up our lives 'as free contributions to capitalist powe r/ M46 .For Landy, affec- 
tivity offers a corrective to those theorizations of cinematic reception (the 
activity of watching films) that consider only "the profit nexus of the media" 
as the point of convergence between media and capital. She argues that what 
is often missing from such accounts is "the labor invested on the part of the 
consumer, a labor that is intrinsic to all forms of commodity production." 47 

While it might be tempting to condemn mass cultural productions, see- 
ing them only as forces colonizing the sensorium from above, Landy's invo- 
cation of affectivity in the context of its role in "the dissemination of modern 
folklore" is a reminder that the consumption of cinematic images is often a 
pleasurable, rewarding activity that always requires an investment on the 
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part of the spectator, not only of time and money but also of affect and labor. 
Moreover, because films must "compensate the different audience members 
for voluntarily offering their time and money," Landy's formulation of affec- 
tivity highlights precisely the way that, as a form of labor, interacting with 
film images is a process wherein surplus labor is extracted in the form of 
attention and directed toward the further consolidation of cinematic reality. 48 
My use of the term affectivity also carries within it the very proc ess Deleuze 
describes as c onstitutive of the three "material aspectfs] of subjectivi ty." 49 My 
embrace of a notion of affectivity is meant to signal just how deeply capital- 
ism's drive toward globahzation,strikes. The directly economic valence that 
Landy grants affectivity inheres even in the very process whereby one be- 
comes oneself via affection. Because cinematic perception is employe4 pot 
only when consuming film's im agr^ flftfefl gfaa mteadfag with ntHpr of 
the images that comprise the material worl d (I call this world "cinematic 
reality," following my reading of Deleuze and Bergson), affectivity must be 
understood as designating a form of labor necessary to survive in that reali ty 
and i ntegral to that reality's [re] production . As such, affectivity names a form 
of labor that is a "natural condition of the producer's existence." 50 In order to 
surviye^vinfi images offer up their fives as contributions to capitalist p ower 
via affectivit y, becoming like s laves whose productive labor is useful prima rily 
to another's acquisition of wealth. 

f The sociopcQtiOTnir an d cultural dynamics of globalization must be under- 
stoodjQOt only in spatial terms that designate capital's relentless march to 
exploit the globe, but also in terms of its ability to reach into those pro- 
cesses whereby one comes to.be; oneself and even to make that viola tion feel 
jgjocL an ability that has both spatial and temporal implications. The tem- 
porality of globalization is not chronological, linear, or progressive. Accord- 
ingly, while the drive of global culture or mass culture is toward homogeniz a- 
tion (or, in other words, the consolidation of a type of global common sense), 
this goal cannot be achieved; to be perceptible, mass cult ure relies on existing 
co mmon senses, a nd common sense is a heterogeneous form, containin g 
past images that may infect any attempt to forge a homogeneous glob al 
common sense . 

Insofar as Bergson and Deleuze are correct in their assertion that affect 
plays a definitive role in carving out perceptions, affectivity is the labor that 
holds cinematic reality together. As Deleuze points out, under the regime of 
the movement-image, affect is a spatial category that differentiates between 
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interiority and exteriority. Under the regime of the time-image, it becomes a 
temporal category, the very operation of time wherein presents pass and 
pasts are preserved. Affectivity is a form of labor that does not yet register in 
the economic sense as labor. At the same time as it is that which maintains 
cinematic reality, affectivity locates the productive, creative power of grou ps 
of living images . Affectivity generates the movements and temporalities of 
cinematic reality. It is labor expended not only in the consumption of cine- 
matic images, but also in the production and reproduction of cinematic 
realityTtself 
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Current thinking about and studies of race and representation customarily 
^acknowledge that theories and assertions premised on any as sumption th at 
racial categ ories neatly and predictably organize living beings are problem- 
atic. Yet those studie s fail to interrogate the mechanisms that authorize thei r 
own embrace of racial categorie s to describe that which they presume is rep- 
resented via visual media. O n one hand, tfopy aHmit almost perfunctorily, 
that the wav they frame their subject matter is problematic, while, on th e 
other hand, they reproduce ^ | ua . 7 . ~ r „ 
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subject matter becomes a 

problem. By so doing, t hey rc produce the hegemony of (neo) colonial di s- 

course^bhnding themselves to that within their subject matter which mig ht 

pr oduce challenges to hegemony and limitin g their inquiries to the range o f 
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possibilities existing only within the realities that colonial and neocoloni al 

discourses organiz e. 

How Does It Feel to Be a Problem?" 

Colonial and neocolonial discourses rely upon the rhetoric of "the black 
problem" as one way of ascribing "race" to black bodies while ostensibly 
rendering "white" bodies nonraced, universal, and, hence, nonproblematic. 
Yet, as revealed by the question that W. E. B. Du Bois posits as emblematic of 
liberal white engagements with black existence— "How does it feel to be a 
problem?"— the formulation of the black problem in colonial and neocolo- 
nial discourse is also a delimitation of the black's being. 1 As such, Du Bois 's 
questi on demonstrates that the structure of the black's identity is presume d 
to proceed according to the equation "black" = "problem" so that white 
identity and white being might be constituted unproblematkally. 

Yet claims to an unproblematic white existence have been called into 
question, just as other anti-essentialist arguments reveal that claims to black- 
ness are always "problematic. * 2 understand that neither "the Black" nor 
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"the White" can be or exist unproblematically, it is salutary to recall that the 
Greek etyTnology of yroblem is "a thing thrown or put forward." 3 The Greek 
term pr ohlema can "signify projection or protectio n^ that which one poses or 
throws in front of oneself, either as the projection of a project , of a task to 

fet^v) accomplish , or as the protection created bv a substitute,, a prosthesis thatw e 
p ut forth in order to represen t, replace, shelter, o r dissimulate ourselve s." 
The term also means "shield . . . behind which one guards oneself in secret 
or in shelter in case of danger." 4 

As Du Bois made clear through his description of himself as "bone of the 
bone and flesh of the flesh of them that live within the Veil" that separates the 
black world from the white, in the colonial world the realm of representatio n 
and of visibility is primarily a province of whites in which any individ ual 
b lack is a projection of all blacks^ In the context of current work on race and 
visual representation, t he etymology of probl e m raises the possibility that th e 
Black an d jbe Wfrite each are prob lems in the sense of a prosthesis or of 
j2r o[prrio^<; nfj j _prQject thrown forth in order to dissimulate or to provid e 
shelter. In chapter 5 of Black Skin, White Masks, which bears the English title 
"The Fact of Blackness," Frantz Fanon reveals what these problems— the 

28 White and the Black— are thrown forth in order to shelter. Fanon thus un- 
covers the hegemonic assumptions that inform contemporary discussions of 
race and visual representation. Most extant considerations of Fanon's rele- 
vance to film theory fail to grasp the degree to which his thinking provides a 
series of suggestive ruminations about the existence of the Black, the status 
of the Black's body, and the Black's experience of his body. M any adaptations 
of Fanon's work by film theorists have tended to overlook the fact that he 
engages critically with both Maurice Merleau-Ponty and Jean-Paul Sartre, in 
addition to Jacques Lacan and G. W. F. Hegel. Most important, they i gnor e 
the radical na ture of the cha ll enges Fanon poses to Eur o pean h u m . aniirrn . 
especially to the Freudian and Lacania n psychoanalysis on which much of 
film theory, especially feminist film theory, connnues to rely. Any serious 
consideration of Fanon's dialogue with psychoanalysis must contend with 
the extent to which his work, like Bergson's (at least according to Deleuze), 
marks a crisis in psychology. S ^ 

Fanon engaged aspects of Freud and Lacan's thought in Black Skin, White 
Masks. Fanon accepted many of pyschoanalysis's premises and worked not to 
reveal its inadequacies, but to detect where and how the Black deviated from 
its tenets. While Fanon reco gnized that the psychopathologies of colonialism 
converged with the sickne s ses of the pr oject of European man (a.La.^the 
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human"), even in his later work The Wretched of the Earth he understood tha t 
conundrum to be fundamentally a human crisis : Fanon's emancipatory call 
was, as Lewis Gordon and others have pointed out, precisely for the emer- 
gence of "a new (hu)man." I later orchestrate a break with Fanon's human- 
ism in order to pursue some of that which has been ^expunged from "the 
human" in order for him to cohere, but for now I offer an alternative reading 
of Fanon, a reading that produces a cinematic Fanon. 

The lacunae in previous film theorists' readings of Fanon occur in part 
because " Tfre Fact RiarW<w fljjfea r onsidprpd in isolation from the rest 
of his anticoioniajisi project it is understood, moreover, as simply an ana ly- 
sis of the experience of the "man of color/' instead of as an interested de lin- 
eation of the set of constraints and limitations that colonization places on 
^jepistemologica^and {mtological ^p rojects ppae generally When considered 
as part of Fanon's attempt to "set afoot a new man," "The Fact of Blacknes s" 
goses a gpt , of fip jifaBWEfed f ^allenges to existing notions of black identi ty 
and cinematic representation and th us to existing notions of identity an d 
rep resentation more generally. I refer to Black Skin, White Masks in order to 
reframe the "problems" of rint-matic representation and call for thinking 
differently about the set of socioecono mi c , and q slfriral re lations that cine- 29 
mark representation currently orchestrates . I argue that " the black image" 
and "the white im aff e" ?re inherently problematic and that the black ima ge 
might jjest be understood in terms of the spatiotemporal relations it makes. 

My use of the term ima^e follows Gilles Deleuze's appropriation of Henri 
Bergson's definition: "a certain existence which is more than that which the 
Idealist calls a 'representation,' but less than that which the realist calls a 
'tiding '— an existence placed halfway between the 'thing' and the 'representa- 
tion/ "I like Deleuze's embrace of Bergsonian images in his work on cin- 
ema, my argument s regarding images c arry repercussions for the study of. 
film's image s in particular and of the images claimed by visual studies more 
generally. Yet, insofar as the conception of "image" that I borrow from Berg- 
son via Deleuze is also a conception of "matter" as "image," my thesis ha s 
implications for contemporary un derstandings of the mechanisms whereby 
racist and neocolonialist material relations (and the various viol ences th at 
sustain those relation s) c ontinue to be orchestrated and maintaine d, even 
after the official defeat of colo nial rule across the globe and the achievement 

nf fclaclc Qffl3 rights in tip United Stntftfi 

Insofar as it can be argued, as Deleuze argues, that Bergson's 1896 book 
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Matter and Memory was "the diagnosis of a crisis in psychology," the co r- 
respondence betw een Fanon's theorization of the temporality of blackn ess 
and the acquisition of blacks ubiectivitv and Bergson's attempt to reconci le 
movement as physical reality with the image a s psychic reality is especially 
releva nt to a study fliat takes as its primary point of departure question s 
o f blackness and the cinematic. 8 Deleuze's adaptation of Bergson's work 
as a way to theorize the cinematic allows one to grasp the socioeconomic 
and temporal transformations cinema orchestrated, bringing the biopolitical 
component of the cinematic into stark relief. Fanon's work raises the pos- 
sibility' that the phenomenon jpf "blackness"— its temporalities, subject ivi- 
tie s, and the mechanisms of its ( reproduction— is paradigmatic of tho se 
transformation s. Taken together, Fanon's and Bergson's thinkin g (when read 
through Deleuze's adaptation„of it,in the context of cinema) produce a theory 
of the biopo litics of the cinematic that is attentive to the micromechani sms 
t hrough which power relations are (re'i produced and psti OT ? a ^ 7<a 4- I dwell at 
some length on Fanon and Bergson's theories in order to provide an account 
of these mechanisms. 

For Fanon, the Black i mago has.been equated with sin, rape, the genit al, 
badness, ugliness, immorality, evil, and so on . Because of this, when the 
Black imago serves as a locus of identification through which to establish the 
Innenwelt (i nner world ) of the black, t he black recog nizes that sin, rape, 
ugliness, and evil is himself , as Fanon points out in Black Skin, White Masks. 9 
Revising Lacan's account of the mirror phase in order to render it adequateJ o 
the black's experience of it, Fanon points put that for the black, the jubilant 
assumption of his specular image, which he experiences as a child, a s ren- 
dered inaccessible to him when he achieves a s ocially elaborated "I ." The 
socially elaborated self i nstead feels "shame. Shame and self-contempt . .Nau- 
sea" (n6). 10 Affect and "historicity," or t he set of past images of blacks tha t 
come to reside in each appearance of the Black, are the only accessib le 
co ntent or the JBlaxk For Fanon, the" historicity that inheres in the Black 
includes "tom-toms, cannibalism, intellectual de ficiency, J e tishism. raci al 
defec1sT^ave~-ships, and Jpove all else, above all: ' Y A Bon Banania' " (112). 11 
This appeara nce of the past in the present— what Fanon calls historicity- 
l imits the present expression by bmding it in a closed circuit with the colo - 
nial constructions^ of the past. .J 

The process I am describing here in Fanon's language of historicity can be 
understood also in the terms used by Henri Bergson to describe "attentive 
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recognition." The consistency between Bergson's formulation of attentive 
recognition and Fanon's description of the historicity that confines the Black^^" 
is strikingly relevant to an understanding of how cinematic processes work , 
to secure and maintain hegemonic political economies. 

In Matter and Memory Bergson observes that memory preserves "past 
images," an observation that leads him to hypothesize that " the past surviv es 
under t wo distinct forms: first, in motor mechamsms; secondly^ in indepe n- 
dent recollections ." 12 Recognition, or "t he utilizing of past experience f or 
present actio n." must occur in at least one of two ways. Sometimes, it lies in 
J)ie action itself an dthe" habituated motor response. At other times, recogn i- 
tion"imp[ies an effort of the mind which seeks in the past, in order to apply. 
them to the presen}, those representa tions which are best ab }e to enter into 
the present situation" (78). 

Bergson argues that the sensory-motor apparatus of a living being enables 
a process of perception and adaptation that results in "the record of the past 
in the form of motor habits" (84). That operation can be called "memory" 
because it prolongs the useful effects of past actions into the present (82). 
Projecting oneself into the perceived object in a process that Bergson calls 
"affection," one retains a memory-image of situations and objects through 31 
which one "has successively traveled, and lays [those images] side by side in 
the order in which they took place" (84). 

Insofar as perception is prolonged into movement, an effort is necessary 
to discover "the known, localized, personal memory-image which is related 
to the present" (95). This effort requires pulling away from "the act to which 
perception inclines us" (an act which would propel us into the future) in 
order to go into the past. The whole series of memory-images remains pres - 
ejTttoj a living hnt "th e representation that is analogous to the pres ent 

jrerception. has to be dtfyvn from amnpg jjfl (jpjfflflfi representations" (95). 

As Bergson explains further, "Movements, accomplished or merely nascent, 
prepare this choice or at the very least mark out the field in which we shall 
seek the image we need. By the very constitution of our nervous system, we 
are beings in whom present impressions find their way to appropriate move- 
ments: if it so happens that former images can just as well be prolonged in 
these movements, they take advantage of the opportunity to slip into the 
actual perception and get themselves adopted by it" (95-96). 

In this process of recognition memory-images play an accessory role, 
merely slipping into the present situation in order to complete the move- 
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ment Such is the process of inattentive recognition, which implies a habitu- 
Tffpf^ ate d movement. Memory-images are not stored in the body, but slide in to it 
K order to assist in the execution of the relevant movements away from t he 

. object perceive d. 

When the recognition is not habitual, but attentive, movements return to 
the object, "to dwell on its outlines." In the case of attentive recognitipn, 
motor activity ceases to continue perception by prolonging it into useful 
reactions and instead allows "the ima ges which are analogous to the present 
perception" to come regularly into the jnold carved out of the obje ct by 
perception . < 

An analysis of attentive recognition leads to the question Bergson poses: 
"In those cases where recognition is attentive, i.e., where memory-images 
are regularly united with the present perception, is it the perception which 
determines mechanically the appearance of the memories, or is it the memo- 
ries which spontaneously go to meet the perception?" (99). Bergson answers 
that it is the latter— what appears in a present perception is not determined in 
advance by a mechanistic movement; rather, an element of spontaneity is at 
work in attentive recognition. 
32 Implying a backward movement of the mind, attention entails "an arrest/ 

ing action" because it requires a retreat from the sensory-motor present. In 
the case of attentive recognition such an inhibition of movement simply 
prepares the body for a series of more subtle movements that will be grafted 
on it. Memory continues the work o f rec ognition by directing "upon th e 
p erception the memory-images which resemble it jgjj which are alrea dy 
sketched out by the movements themselves . Memory thus creates anew the 
present perception, or rather it doubles this perception by reflecting upon it 
either its own image or some other memory image of the same kind" (102). 
The process of recognition is centrifugal; memory-images are directed out- 
wards from the living being, or what Bergson refers to as a "center of indeter- 
mination," toward analogous present perceptions whose molds they fill. It is 
diffusive, not unifying. 

Attentive recognition fills perceptions with analogous memory-images to 
the extent that perception and memory become ^distinguishable. It involves 
an inhibition of movement— an arrest of the present action wherein move- 
ment that "naturally" would be away from the object is directed outward back 
toward the object perceived. The inhibition of movement is simultaneously a 
mental movement away from the present, which is sensory-motor, and into 
the past, the open set of memory-images. 
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It is important to note that the set of memory-images is open because, 
even thou gh the number of images contained therein is finite, each ima ge 
exists there in its fullness an d, therefore, contain aspects , *rA mnfpnrg that 
are not perceived. Like a present image, memory-images when hrn^ gjrh to 
perception mi^ht yield unfores een elements. -Bergson explains that "an act 
of attention implies such a solidarity between the mind and its object, it is a 
circuit so well closed that we cannot pass to higher states of concentration 
without creating, whole and entire, so many new circuits which envelop the 
firjst and have nothing in common between them but the perceived object." 13 
For recognition to occur and for motor movement to continue, the memory- 
images must be made commensurate with, not merely analogous to the 
perceived object. 

In situations wherein what is to be perceived is incommensurate with 
what has been perceived previously, attentive recognition makes, them com- 
mensurate by whitding an analogous memory-image into a cliche in order 
for movement to continue. Or, in other words, an image perceived will be a 
cliche when the mem ory-imag e sent out to meet the perception has to b e 
mutilated in order for recognition to occur (i.e., for it to fit into the mold pre- 
pared for it by perception). In order for motor movement to continue re- 33 
-spondin g to the sensory stimulus that occasioned it, the analogous memo ry- 
ima ge m ust be made, commensurate with the perceived object; mem ory 
therefore directs memory-images in their fullness onto the present perc ep- 
^ion-where, so that recognition may occur, they must "give up much of their 
detail" in order to "flow into the mold" sketched out by the present percep- 
tion's) 

According to Fanon, a colonized and civilized society marks a condition of 
existence in which the black's being is precluded by his perceptible "b lack- 
ness" because patet images, stories t and the like constantly overwhelm p er- 
ce ptions of his present. Under these circumstances, jhe bl ack is a cliche; th e 
preponderance of commonly available past colonial images of blacks (tom- 
toms, cannibalism, etc.) flow easily into any present perce ption of a black an d 
become mdistinguishable from it. The circuit thereby created seems to be 
closed— there is no possibility of a conception of a future that could b e 
different from the colonial past Although this circuit is always only ar - 
tificially and tenuously Hosed fnj- the Hgjg ^ hein^ whn is recognized a priori 
as black according to a collective con ception of blackness, the present i s 
simpl^^ec£>a sensory perception ?h.it i* far arn-g t ed action of the past on 
the present. 14 In Fanon's day the range of affect that was the black's present 
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included "shame," "self-contempt," "nausea," and so on. 15 In such a society 
the ontological interrogation into the black's being can be answered only via 
a description of the black's affective constitution: how does it feel to be black? 

"I Wait for Me" 

Fanon's understanding of the role and importance of culture, and of film as a 
privileged cultural form for the production and circulation of the Black im- 
\f ago, provides one context for understanding the vehemence and persistence 
with which attention has been given to "representations of Black people" in 
American mass culture. For, within Fanon's thought, it is the historicit y 
carried in and provided by the i mages in current circulation that conditi on 
the Black imago and, hence, the black himself. But, for Fanon, a reformati on 
of c ultural images of blacks (e.g., more positive images) merely makes t he 
b lack feel better about himse lf. It does not destroy the problems of visu al 
re presentation, because the violent event of colonization and enslaveme nt 
that is the foundation of colonial society ensures mat, as soon as they appe ar 
as such (and they always already appear as such), die Black and the White are 
problems . As long as ar^antinomy\ is projected onto the world as a way to 
organize and rationalize life, the spatiotemporal coordinate that Fanon re- 
vealed to be colonial reality's condition of poss ibility remains present as 
the violent imposition of a horrifying past. The colonial mode of repre- 
sentation, many of whose mechanisms Fanon exposed, is a projection of this 
coordinate. The colonial mode of repres entation still strives to assert itse lf 
as a rational and natural expression of existing socioeconom ic rektkms. 
even though the specific political system characterized by European colon ial 
rule over African and Asian territories has bee n H^fearpH anH ftg prnnoTniw 
reorganized. 

The explication of the lived experience of the black that Fanon provides in 
chapter 5 of Black Skin, White Masks is aimed at extricating or unfixing the 
black from the "hellish cycle" to which he has been confined, a cycle set in 
motion by one's recognition of the Black. For theorists of visual culture, 
taking Fanon's thought seriously means acknowledging the coordinate from 
which the closed and limiting trajectory of this cycle is projected and con- 
tending with the temporal structure within which that cycle becomes the 
only one possible. Once the recurrent violence of colonization and ensJ^ ve- 
ment and the configuration of fneo) colonial temporality Mg tggjzgd hy fljg| 



violence have been acknowledged, studies regarding race and representatio n 
will be relieved_of their quest to locate and identify more accurate ( some- 
how less problematic) representa tions of blacks, whites, and so on, and 
charged with the daunting task of understanding, articulating, and ch alleng- 
ing (in ways that must hold open t he possibility of the impossible ) the socio- 
ecoriomic iglitions ? nrl tb p gparinTpmpnja Lconfi^urations made visibl e by 
images. The latter project requires that every recognition of the Black and t he 
White entail an acknowledgment of the violence that authorizes such re cog- 
nition . Each appearance of the Black and the White conserves that violence. 
Yet, ill the Black conserves the orifiinary violence of colonialism and re- 
de ploys it , it might function simultaneously (as Fanon explains about "the 
native" in The Wretched of the Earth) as "the corrosive element" within colo- 
nial and neocolonial reali ty. 

In order to grasp how the black might function to conserve and to corrode 
the authorizing violence of colonial and neocolonial reality, it is important to 
explore Fanon's explication of the temporality of colonial existence. In the 
introduction to Black Skin, White Masks, Fanon makes it clear that "the 
architecture of this work is rooted in the temporal" (12). Articulating a n 
unders tanding of colonial temporality is. fundamental to Fanon's attem pts to 
$k&.nA^ extricate the black fromthf anomalies of affectjhat are characteristic ojf the 
m colonial mode of representation of othernes s because, metaphorically spe ak- 
ing, the black's ca^e is itself temporal: the past traumas of colonization and 
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slavery continue tcratfect and shape thepresent at the expense of the black 's 
future Kberation. Black Skin, White Masks begins, in fact, with a statement 
that invokes a cycle characteristic of colonial existence: "The explosion will 
not happen today. It is too soon ... or too late" (7). The temporal str ucture of 
the col onial mode of repr es entation of otherness that Fanon describes is that 
of a closed cycle of anticipation and explosion wherein the black' s explosion, 
because it i s merely what has been anticipated, always occurs "too late," and 
"the explosion," decolonization, is impossible ("too soon ... or too late"). 

Yet Fanon recognizes that the black's explosion is an integral component 
of the problematic production of the Black and the White on which colon ial- 
ism's mode of representation of otherness relies. B ecause the black's explo- 
sion has been anticipated within the terms of the hellish cycle to which he 
is confined, it does not liberate him ; instead, it fulfills and initiates tjf ie 
infernal circle. 

David^amottJias discussed the description Fanon gives of himself: "If I 
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were asked for a definition of myself, I would say that I am one who waits" 
(120). Fanon's use of the term wait has a double signification. The first, that 
of "lying in wait," can be understood to be part of what Marriott recognizes 
as Fanon's reliance upon the langu age of war. In Fanon's self-description the 
anticipated object is the Black "imago that is already there, lying in wait for 
him." 16 But waiting, in a more general sense of suspended anticipation, is " a 
moment of suspension, one that delays , perhaps permanently, the tim ely 
expres sion of anything that might be railed one's own. It is as if the black is 
permanently belated." 17 

In addition to signaling watching with hostile intent, the English word 
wait also carries a sense of constant attentive observation that includes the 
body's posture and attitude and that keeps the mind ready. It is this latter 
sense that comes to the fore as Fanon continues his description of himself: "I 
investigate my surroundings, I interpret everything in terms of what I dis- 
cover, I become sensitive" (120). While Fanon interacts with his envir on- 
ment according to the sensory-motor processes of his sensitive body, the 
temporal configuration he describes is that of an interval before an antici- 
pated pvent and after an event that has precipitated the waiting. Under such 
36 circumstances, to exist as one who waits is to exist in arfinterval. ^ A/ /5 Ir^ 
In Fanon's case it is to exist in an interval wherein the terms of waiting 
have been preordained. What ends the wait is what has been anticipated, 
even when it is the black's explosion, and so the cycle continues and the in- 
terval endures. Fanon explains: "Too late. Everything is anticipated, thought 
out, demonstrated, made the most of. My trembling hands take hold of 
nothing; the vein has been mined out. Too late!" (121). The hellish cy cle 
wherein the past constricts the present so that the presen t is simply the 
(r e)appearance of the past, felt as affect, restricts by anticipating in advance 
the range of the black's (re)actions to his present experience. Fanon makes 
this point when he states that " the Negro is a toy in the white man's hand s; 
so, i n order to shatter the hellish cycle, he explodes" (1 20), 

The black's explosion is a violent (re)action tha t shatters the cycle of 
anticipation, yet conserves colonial reality 's foundational violence by reinstat- 
v ing its temporal structure. While the black's explosion must be understood as 
an always present possibility within colonial reality, "the explosion" to which 
Fanon refers in^the first sentences of Black Skin, White Masks must be dif- 
ferentiated rigorously from the black's explosion because it is in excess of any 
black's explosion. The explosion itself is best unders tood as the gfrsnliite 
violence of decolonization /S^ explosion is an a^ys^rg gsent 
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impossibility within colonial reality wherein it is always "too soon" or "too 
late" for it. Yet, like the always present spirits of the African ancestors who in- 
cessantly presage the coming community in Haile Gerima's Sankofa, the sin- 
gular violence of decolonization permeates colonialism's violent foundation. 

The black's explosion shatters the cycle of anticipation only to reinstate it 
as the interval between that explosion and the next one. In excess of any 
black's explosion, the explosion, decolonization, is, as Samira Kawash points 
out, "neither a means to something else nor a condition for its own sake; 
outside means and ends^ this violence shatters the very world that has deter- 
mined the value and distinction of means and ends." 18 The impossible pos- 
sibility of the explosion marks, for Fanon, decolonization. Kawash explains 
that " Fanon's absolute violence of decolonization . . . [is] a n uncanny violence 
in excess of any instrumentally con ceived ends, a violence t hat cannotbe 
contajnei nr comp rehended within social reality. The absolute violence of 
(j$ decolonization is outside agency or repr esentation; rather, it interrupts and 
erupts into history and wrests history open to the possibility of a justice 
radically foreclosed by the colonial order of reality." 19 

While decolonization as such cannot be anticipated, it might be awaited as 
the impossible and unanticipatable content that will shatter its expression, 
rendering that expression suddenly unrecognizable and incomprehensible. 

In Fanon's account film and its reception play decisive roles in finessing, 
challenging, or quite (im)possibly exploding colonial reality's cycle of antici- 
pation and violence. In the English .translation, Fanon's statement, well- 
known among film theorists, "I cannot go to a film without seeing myself. I 
wait for me. In the interval, just before the film starts, I wait for me" directly 
follo ws, without so much as a paragraph break, his reference to the black's 
explosion ("in order to shatter the heUish cycle, he explodes"). Previous 
consider ation s of the oft-cited passage "I cannot go to a film without seeing 
myself " - have overlooked the importance it attributes to the relationship s 
of time made visible by cinema , as well a s the statement's significance to 
Fanon's insights into the black's explosion and its excesses. The statement 
can be understood as both an articulation of the temporal structure of colo - 
nial reality and of cinema's importance to that reality. When considered 
within the context provided by the claims that precede and follow it, Fanon's 
description of sitting in a theater waiting for himself to appear opens up 
questions regarding time, the image, and the possibility of the impossible, 
that is, the possibility of exploding the lingering logics of colonial reality. 

Fanon treats film, like literature (as in his reading of Richard Wright's 
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Native Son), as sensory data; he interacts with its sounds and images. At the 
end of chapter 5 of Black Skin, White Masks, film, or, more specifically, the 
cinematic Black image, is anticipated. Fanon describes the experience of 
sitting in a movie theater, anticipating "the Negro groom" who is "going to 
appear," as one in which "my heart makes my head swim" (140). In his 
description, anticipation involves a sensory phen omenon that establishes a 
present connection between body ( "heart") and mind (" head"). Fanon^ pre- 
sents that connection in terms of an experience t fiat Wa u^e it can j re 
gerceive^nj^iLn terms of what is projected out ofrtand thus only according 
to the terms of a project or the contours of a path that already have b een 
fflven r comes too lat e. 

Yet, as Deleuze has argued via his reading of Bergson, there is always 
more in a present image than commonly is registered in the perception of 
that same image. 20 Deleuze's articulation of what is perceived allows for 
cinematic images to be discussed in terms of Antonio Gramsci's notion of 
common sense. Though marrying Gramsci and Deleuze in this way is n ot 
w ithout conflict, their unionopens up an understanding both of how ci ne- 
rnfltir imag^ become p prt of t|ip struggle for hegemony in a globalizin g 
8 c apitalist economy and of the role of excess and affect in that struggle . 

In order to glimpse the potential that resides in the excesses of what 
commonly is perceived in an image, it is necessary to consider another sense 
in which Fanon can be described as "one who waits." Waiting can connote 
not only expectation or anticipation but also a sense of enduring without 
< something expected or promised, as well as a type of service-oriented labor 
✓*pe*t w ^ ere one * s indefinitely bound to meet the needs of another. All of these 
senses of wait foreground the temporal configuration within which one 
*J waits, which, in these cases, is that of an interval. But the sense of enduring 
'^3 also foregrounds the way that the time Fanon posits in the interval, just 
$>0^Y De f° re the film starts, is open. In the interval Fanon is eq »qfipd tn and gjv 
T 'dures the examination and expectations of the people (whose color is n ot 
specified) in the theater, who are also waitin g , perhaps anti cipating the ajfc 
p earance of the Ne gro groom and thus, quite possibly, his explosion. On the 
other hand, perhaps tney simply are enduring, surviving the interval. For th e 
one who waits ( the black ), colonialism i n general, like now, js an interv al 
^ punctuated bv a frfllkh cvde of appearances in which one must survive . 21 
Although Fanon provides a description of what is anticipated in the inter- 
val ("a Negro groom"), the time just before the film starts is nonetheless a 
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time swimming with possibilities and, less perceptible but no less immedi- 
ate, impossibilities. In his account of "film spectatorship" Fanon limits the 
range of possibilities and impossibilities felt in the interval, just before the 
film starts, to an exchange that occurs at the end of Home of the Brave, a 
"racial problem film" released in 1949. Limiting the sensations of the inter- 
val to Home of the Brave's explicit statement on "the race problem," Fanon 
privileges the film's ideology over the range of possible meanings communi- 
cated by its images. The exchange in the film to which Fanon refers is 
between a black American gi, Peter Moss, and a white American named 
Mingo, who had lost an arm during the same mission in which Moss had 
temporarily lost his ability to walk Referring to that exchange, Fanon la- 
ments, " The crippled veteran of the_Pacific war says to my brother, desi gn 
yourself to your c:alor thi- v.-ay 1 v->\ jhci. to my stump; we're bom vi ctims' " 
(140). At the erid of chapter 5 of Black Skin, White Masks, the range o f 
(impossibilities sensed in the interval is limited to the film's insistence^tha t 
th eblack resign himself to the restrictions placed on his existence by ado pt- 
ing what Fanon calls " the humility of the crippl e." 

Yet it seems that Fanon also senses that many of the film's images reso- 
nate on the level of affect in ways that might exceed the film's ideological 39 
address. What exceeds the film 's ^dpnlnpiml ^ ddre ss authorizes Fanon's own 
refusal to accept Home of the Brave's "cure" for "the black problem/ ' that is, 
adopting "the humility of the cripple." 22 To this prescription, Fanon em- 
phatically asserts, "With all my strength I refuse to accept that amputation" 
(140). More than simply an ideological stand, Fanon's refusal to accept th e J^^-^/U 
film's delimitation of his existence is a] so an insistence, however fleeting, 
on the (impossibility of a different perception when confronted by that 
film's images . 

Still in the interva l. Fanon claims that "I feel in myself a soul as immense 
as the world, truly a soul as deep as the deepest of rivers, my chest has the 
power to expand without limit" (140). In the interval that Fanon describes, 
one punctuated by "the film," the content of the present, the affect, exceeds 
its expression as an "I" who waits for a "me" that can be only a projection of 
the past. 23 Fanon feels the utterly naked, unprotected, dis armed freedom of a 
limitless, open, and opening existence, one that knows no boundaries and 
tSat certain ly isnotl ocked into an infernal circle^ Iteration, if there is such a 
thing, is possible in diejn tejoal-a ^ present impossibility, an expansion that 
explodes even the interval in which we wait. 
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Throughout Black Skin, White Masks, fanon advocates for nothing short 
o f "the end of tfaajg ^d.- the deat h of the Black and the White, and the 

gS^SE^ T ^ hnU rnlonial realitv open t0 ^ ^ ossibm [ 

nf decolonizationTn owever, Fanon must explode the formal legitimacy !^ 
ve^Sty rf^ agfe of representation of otherness. He seeks to do 

so by proddinf and destabilizin g its epistemoloptral ontolopical, andjem- 
TX>r ¥smIcta7es . d»srrihing how they supp or 9H& B&BBWBi inhuman rela- 
tion! and by insisting on the existence within colonial reality o^ ajemporal. 
^rrnre in which the impossible possibility, justic e, perhaps, is yet to come. 

The interval most often conforms to (neocolonialis m's temporal struc v 
tare's, which sustain themselves bv pummeling the fullness of the present 
^knowledges fashioned in the exigencies of the past, thereby completing 
^nd initiating an infernal circle. Nonetheless, the temporality of the interval 
is not necessarily that of (neo)colonial reality. Instead, the temporality of the 
interval in which (neo)colonial existence is stuck is an opening-in the inter- 
val, waiting happens without protection, exposed to the examination and 
expectations of others. The challenge that the experience of the interval 
provides entails opening thought to "the unforeseeable, the unanticipatable, 
the non-masterable, non-identifiable."* Perhaps a whole other reality-one 
that we do not yet have a memory of as such-opens up. 

A film starts... 



Cinematic Machines and Representation 

The assumption that underpins debates about representations of minorities 
/ m American film is that film can adequately represent populations, such as, 
* for instance, black people or queer people, that are presumed to be easily 
identifiable by visual attributes and more-or-less coherent as a collective. 25 
But such debates rest on a further assumption: that the quality of film's 
representations of the collective matters politically. 

A sense that cinematic machines conflate two different significations of 
"representation" has informed those sectors of film and television theory 
and of filmmaking and television programming that are concerned with 
addressing the sociopolitical (and, less often, economic) situation of "mar- 
ginalized populations." 26 In some cases a sense of the political stakes in- 
volved in aesthetic portrayals of such populations has led to demonstrations 
against films and television programs that have been deemed to have failed 
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in their responsibility to adequately represent those populations. 27 While it is 
clear that there exists a widespread acknowledgment that film and television 
images are politically important, it is less clear why these images, which 
seem to be simply aesthetic portraits, are also political proxies. 

In her influential essay "Can the Subaltern Speak?" Gayatri Chakravort v 
Spivak discusses the distinction between the two senses of representation . 2 * 
She engages critically with the "much publicized critique of the sovereign 
subject" that is integral to the work of the French poststructuralists, par- 
ticularly Deleuze and Foucault. Spivak' s concern is to point out that the 
French poststmcturalists inaugurate a Subject (of Europe) that is an accom- 
plice in the consolidation of the global division of labor. 

Spivak points out that "two senses of representation are being run 
together" in Deleuze's pronouncement of the death of representation, 
'"representation as 'speaking for/ as in ^politics, and representation as 're-(^ 
presentation' as in art or philosophy." 29 An effect of Deleuze's dismissal o f 
representation is that it fails to register that the sense of representation that 
has to do yitfc sfot g femajtf ffl an d the law is at work in his evocation of "th e 
ogpipsspfl ," ^vrnjfr the sense o f representation thathas to do wjfh "stajpff 
predicati on" seems to have been displaced through his critique of the sov- 
ereign subjec t and, particularly, via his insisten ce on himself as "a multi- 
plicity" (and, therefore, i ncapable of functioning as a representativ e). As 
Spivak explains, " The banality of leftist intelle ctuals* ]ist s of sel f knnwjri^. 
p ohticallv canny subalterns stands revealed : rep r esenting them, the jntellec - 
tuals represent themselves as transparent." 30 

In order to maintain the possibility of a , radical, politically responsib le', 
and non-elitist pedagogy , Spivak insists that " the shifting distinctions be - 
tween representation w ith in the state and political economy , on the one 
hand, and within the theory of the Subjec t, on the other, must not be obliter- 
ated." 3 1 To illustrate the complicity and the difference between those senses 
of representation, Spivak reads the passage in Marx's The Eighteenth Bru- 
maire of Louis Bonaparte wherein he claims that "the small peasant propri- 
eters 'cannot represent themselves; they must be represented,' " and she 
highlights the distinction between Marx's use of the German verbs vertreten 
("to represent" vvithin the state and political economy) and darstellen ("to 
represent" within the theory of the Subject). 32 

Spivak insists that a "developed theory of ideology" must accompany the 
poststructuraHst critique of the sovereign subject Sh e points out that "real. 
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it y" is accessible only through forms of "re-presentation " (portraiture, or 
Darstellung) and that those forms actually disguise the selection and de ploy- 
ment of "representatives of hegemonic formations ^ (in the sense of proxy, 
or Vertretung), Spivak thus advocates for theories that "note how the stag- 
ing of the world in representation— its scene of writing, its Darstellung— 
dissimulates the choice of and need for 'heroes,' paternal proxies, agents of 
power— Vertretung. " 33 

In h<r critique of Deleuze and Foucaulfs essentialist, Utopian ap jagaLto 
the concrete experience of "the oppressed," Spivak diagnoses a primary 
aspect of the regime of the cinematic image. Concrete experience, or "the 
reality" that Deleuze argues "is what actually happens in a factory , in a 
schoo l, in barracks, in a prison, in a police station," is percep tible onl y via 
forms of common sense, where common sense designates a collective co n- 
• . r pptirm of the worl^ a nd a generally habituated sensory-motor schem a, 34 j 
What's more, common sense plays a role in the very choice of what will be 
selected from the plane of immanence and designated "reality." Commo n 
sense , for its part, is related mtimately to the struggle for hegemony an d thus 
to thpynrlringg nf pmn omic exp loitation, incl uding the "extracti on (produo 
42 tion), appropriati on,, and realization of (surplus) value as reyresentaUon of 
labor power." 35 # ..... ■ ■ ■ . 

Insofar as common sense consists of memory-images in their fullness 
that subsequently are. perceived to be representations of past events, experi- 
ences, and situations, cinematic perception involves tfre, mental activity^of 
projecting a "pr oblem" onto a perception prepared according to a commo n 
senson'-mgtt? 1, yihema . Common, sense is the genera l form of a mil prtivp 
historical endeavo r or, to speak specifically of its mental aspect, of a set of 
collective historical endeavors that is necessarily "disjointed and episodi c" 
because it consfc fc nf spy? rfil cf^impnts pf ypsf j mages that th emselves pro- 
vide a reco rd n ^ the g1irr ^f g o f past philosophies and situations. These past 
images are called forth by a present (image's) appearance to an eye. 

Working to make sense(s) common to the broadest range of living images 
(within the target market), in the interests of capital and its dominant hege- 
monic forces, film and television conflate the two valences of representation. 
An aesthetic representation (portrait) is also a proxy in the eyes of those 
forces (not necessarily each force all the time) because common sense is 
imbricated with the consolidation of hegemonic forces. This i sjiot be cause 
. film or television "reflects" reality or imposes itself on "real life." It is be-^ 
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that cine- 



me^kind of lab or 



required to liv e in and m a ke sense of the worTd orgamzecTBy the cinemati c. 

In presenting a collective enterprise characterized by affectivity (a sort of 
general labor time) in the form of images of common sense (in order to reach 
the broadest possible market), cinema conflates the two senses of renrese n- 
flfo tation and presents a proxy under the guise of a portrait. 3 6 Cinematic repre - 
sentation is inherently problematic in at least two sense s. To describe the 
first sens e, one can take the appearance of the "black image" to be paradi g- 
matic of the cinematic imag e. Each appearance of a black image to an eye is 
an appearance of every black insofar as "black identity" is a histo rical project 
predicated upon a substitution that implies an aporia . A present percepti on 
of a black tends toward cliche because each appearance of a black to an eye 
is recognized as an appearance of the Black, a memory-image commonl y f/^Vv% 



available to memory d uring p^rcqitign. The problem that the Blades jls 
common sense . Cinema and cinematic processes make this historically un- ^j^Q^cr 
precedented mode of subject predication, that of the Black, into a general ' & 
condition of existence. Each appearance of an image to an eye is a "prob- 
lem," perceptible as common sense. In this case, the problem is that of re- 43 
presentation (Darstellung). 

^Second, in rendering every image's appearance to an eye a re-presentati on, 
cinema and cinematic proces s Hi sim ulate the political and economic d e- 
t erminants of common sense , that is, what is retained from that image's 
appearance. In the case of film and television, political agent s (representa- 
tives) a ppear to be simply aesthetic portrait s (representations). Taken tothe 
extreme, the situation finds its converse, as wlien political agents appe ar (for 
instance, on television at the 2000 and 2004 Republican National Conv en- 
tion) and the interests they serve are masked by calling forth the perceptio n 
that sees them as re-presentations. ( The succes s, power, and visibility of 
Condoleeza Rice, Colin Powell, and Clarence Thomas, for example, are in- 
yoked as evidence of the success of blacks , even though the interests th ose 
figures serve continue to rely upon racism to maintain their hegemon y as 
was particularly evident during the 2000 election when thousands of people 
of color were systematically disenfranchised in Florida and elsewhere.) 

Hie situation I am diagnosing here is something like what Richard Dienst 
describes when he claims that " 'winning tim e' on television no w_become s 
the most crucial stake in group politics, an acceptance of the cynic?! assnmp.- * 
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tion that enregistration by the machi ne will succeed where the politics o f 
repr esentation faile d." 37 Dienst seems to recognize that "representation has 
not withered away," 38 But he fails to register that "the politics of representa- 
tion," as he obliquely puts it, insofar as it has been practiced by groups 
excluded from (or included unsatisfactorily in) the realm of representation 
(both senses) based upon their appearance, already is predicated on cine- 
matic processes. For those identity-based groups that traditionally have b een 
d enied access to the mechanisms of representation, the politics of represe n- 
tation is primarily a politics of visibility. T hat this form of politics has bee n 
t elevised means only that it has been intensified O n the other hand, if it is 
measured by its capacity to effect reform, then the battle for "enregistration 
by the machine" seems likely to be_ a juccess because it is a battle over 

commonsense. . .. .... . .. 

If it is measu red by its capacity to support substantive transformations in 
the political economy of race , the politics of representation as enregistration 
by the machine might hold promise only if a transformed critical engag e- 
ment with its images wrenches those images open to the force of what th ey 
currently h ide within them . 39 In order to hold images open to the poss i- 
j gfl j tv of the impossible T we must change our basic "image of thought" and 
refr ame questions that we heretofore have framed primarily in terms of re- 
presentation (Darstellung), even as we keep in our view the extent to which, 
as Spivak points out, those re-presentations continue to dissimulate the 
choice of and need for representatives (Vertretung). The intensification o f 
the politics of representation as various "minority groups" vie for enregistr a- 
ti on by cinematic macruHes signals the need for a transformed approach to 
cinematic images , one that recognizes the work of such images as represen - 
tativ es while remaining open to what each image of common sense harbo rs 
as a productive potentiality within i t. 



Something terrible has happened. A "horrible exhibition." It is happening still. 
Through "the blood stained gate/' we take flight. Follow. ... 

— SAIDIYA HART MAN, Scenes of Subjection, and 
DOUGLASS, Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass 

[Sankofa fixes us,] in the sense in which a chemical solution is fixed by a dye. 

— FRANTZ FAN o N , Black Skin, White Masks 



"In Order to Move Forward" 

Common-Sense Black Nationalism and Haile Gerima's Sankofa 

Haile Gerima's construction of a revolutionary blark nationalist sjafejectiv- 

ityas advanced in his 1993 film Sft nfcnfo is pYpmnl^r y of co mmon-sense 
1 ■ " " "j 

black nationalism's negotiations with what it considers to be ve rsions jp f 

" black femininity" : it dramatizes the violence with which common-sense 
black nationalism tends to confront black femininity anc^ it provides, a set 
of imapes through which to explore the ways common-sense black national-_ 
ism s ecures consent to dominant conceptualizations of gender and sexuali ty 
a p4 thus to th e forms of dominatip n 
and exploitation those conceptu al- A 
i zations rational ize. 1 

Writing in 1997, in the innovative essay "Black Nationalism and Black 
Common Sense: -Policing Ourselves and Others," Wahneema Lubiano points 
out that "black nationalism is significant for the ubiquity of its presence in 
black American lives— in those lives' conventional wisdom." 2 Lubiano de- 
scribes nationalism as a "social identification," and she provides a context 
for its production as a political praxis for black Americans by reminding 
her readers that understanding nationalism in this way "draws on various 
rimeteenth-century black intellectuals' descriptions of their group's political 
imperatives." 3 Counterposed to those forms of white American nationalism 
that solidify official narratives of U.S. history, black nationalism in its broad- 
est sense is, according to Lubiano, "a sign, an analytic, describing a range of 
historically manifested ideas about black American possibilities that include 
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any or all of the following: racial solidarity, cultural specificity, religious, eco- 
nomic, and political separatism. (This last has been articulated both as a pos- 
sibility within and outside of U.S. territorial boundaries.)" 4 It is, further, "a 
constantly reinvented and reinventing discourse that generally opposes the 
Eurocentrism of the U.S. state, but neither historically nor contemporane- 
ously depends upon a consistent or complete opposition to Eurocentrism." 5 

In its current manifestations, black nationalism is, in other words, the ' 
form of common sense that has become hegemonic among those who un- 
derstand themselves to be "black." As such, it explains and secures that 
group's cohesion as black, giving the notion of "belonging" to that group a 
political force that is antagonistic to those forms of racist domination and 
exploitation that assist in the consolidation of white bourgeois hegemony in 
the United States. 6 

Yet, as a form of "subaltern" common sense (as opposed to "official" 
common sense), the expressions of black nationalism in circulation today 
provide various loci of consent to existing modes of domination and exploita- 
tion. For instance, as Lubiano points out, common-sense black nationalism 
"reinscribes ... in particular places within its own narratives of resistance" 
46 those aspects of official common sense that rationalize state sovereignty. 
Lubiano contends that , such "reinscription most often occurs within black 
nationalist narratives of the black family," pointing out that "black feminist 
cultural commentators across two centuries have developed critiques of this 
familial narrative." 7 

Lubiano's discussion of common-sense black nationalism illuminates the 
ways that it contains elements in embryonic form that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, might be elaborated into a "critical and coherent conception 
of the world" which would correspond to the ascent of a sensory-motor 
schema necessary to an alternative movement against U.S. white bourgeois 
hegemony. 

The IA Filmmakers, the Black Arts Movement 
and Questions of Third Cinema 

Sankofa is an Akan word that can be translated into English as "return to the 
past in order to move forward." 8 Haile Gerima's film Sankofa tells a story of 
Mona, an African American fashion model who is visiting Ghana on a photo 
shoot. Sankofa introduces its viewers to Mona, with her blonde wig and 
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seductive dothing, as she prances in front of a white photographer's camera 
while he makes sexually suggestive sounds of agreement about what he is 
seeing through his long camera lens. While Mona is posing for this photo 
shoot at Elmina Castle, a well-known former slavehold on the Ghanaian 
coast, an elder, the Sankofa linguist, indicates that Mona has been chosen to 
be sent into the past. After wandering into the castle, Mona is transported to 
the past to live as Shola, a slave on the Lafayette Plantation, which is located 
somewhere in the Americas. Over the course of her time there, Mona-Shola 
joins the secret rebel slave organization with which her lover, Shango, is 
associated. After Shola is killed (presumably) during a rebellion, she is car- 
ried back to Africa and thus back to the present on a buzzard. When Mona- 
Shola emerges from the castle reborn into the present, she is transformed, 
no longer the willing object for the white man's camera. She heeds the call of 
Sankofa's drum and giadly takes her place among other diasporic Africans 
who have been called by it 

Gerima spent twenty years researching, writing, and producing Sankofa, 
which was released in the United States in 1993. 9 While the twenty-year 
production schedule certainly spanned much of the historical becoming of 
the "post-6os" diasporic African identity that the film seeks to enable, the 
film's lengthy production also complicates attempts to contextualize the film 
historically. Sankofa is a product of the "New Black Cinema," a term Thomas 
Cripps used in 1982 to refer to the then most recent wave of black indepen- 
dent filmmaking. 10 New Black Cinema was a politicized movement related to 
"the New American Cinema" that was emergent in the early 1970s and that 
continues to reinvent itself. As part of the New Black Cinema, Sankofa can be 
understood within the context of the sociopolitical and film-industrial trends 
of the early 1970s for three reasons. 

First, Gerima began working on the film during the early 1970s. Al- 
though it is inadvisable to historicize the film by situating it solely in the 
period of its inception, Sankofa should be understood within the context of 
black diasporic cultural and political trends of the early 1970s, trends that 
continue to exert a direct influence on American culture and politics. Sec- 
ond, Gerima started film school at ucla in 1968, becoming part of the first 
wave of university-trained filmmakers, a group that has been referred to as 
"the film generation" and that would come to exert a tremendous influence 
on the American film industry. 11 Although Gerima and his black classmates 
at ucla would define themselves and their work in opposition to Hollywood 
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(what Gerima refers to as "conventional cinema"), they enrolled in film 
school around the same time as filmmakers such as Francis Ford Coppola 
and George Lucas were finishing film school and entering the industry. 12 As 
a university-trained filmmaker, Gerima creates work that is in contentious 
dialogue with the blockbuster productions that hail from the New American 
Cinema industry. Moreover, the global economic, technological, and social 
transformations that led to the reformation of Hollywood during the 1960s 
and 1970s cannot be separated from the forces that enabled Gerima and his 
colleagues to access and experiment with the film medium in innovative and 
often oppositional ways. 

Third, while Sankofa 's production history places it in an uneasy rela- 
tionship to the corpus of "African American films" (the film notes "USA/ 
Germany /Ghana /Burkina Faso" as its national affiliations), its political and 
aesthetic project places it in alliance with aspects of "black film" and Third 
Cinema. Insofar as the designation "black" came into widespread usage in 
the United States in the late 1960s and early 1970s and marked the (re) cre- 
ation of a diasporic black identity, Sankofa can be considered to belong to 
black film's project. Sankofa's inclusion in the corpus of Third Cinema films 
is more clear cut, if only because the rubric of Third Cinema carries an 
international connotation that the category of black film, with its institu- 
tionalized bias toward North American racial politics and production pro- 
cesses, threatens to obscure. A notion first advanced by Latin American 
filmmakers, Third Cinema has come to designate an international project 
that includes films, filmmakers, and critics for whom cinema is a political 
activity that cannot be divorced from its potential role in effecting social and 
cultural transformations. 13 

In short, even though Sankofa was released in the United States in 1993, it 
is crucial to place the film within the historical context of its inception and to 
understand it as a product of several interrelated historical narratives. These 
include the transformations that the American film industry has undergone 
since around i960; the influence that the film generation subsequently 
exerted in Hollywood and the auteurist inflections of that influence; the 
systematic exclusion of black filmmakers from Hollywood during this same 
period, coupled with Gerima and his colleagues' collective refusal to train for 
inclusion in Hollywood; and the cultural and political philosophies and prac- 
tices circulating in black America and throughout the black diaspora at that 
rime. Contextualized in this way, Sankofa provides an opportunity to examine 
the possibilities for the production of a black cultural nationalist subject 
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presented in a female body. Insofar as the terms of this subject's production 
inform present hegemonic black common sense(s), my engagement with 
Sankofa seeks to unearth those terms in an effort to lay bare the assumptions 
and exclusions they rationalize. 

Gerima, an Ethiopian native, entered ucla's film school in 1968, the 
same year that The Hour of the Furnaces, a foundational film of Third Cin- 
ema, was released in Argentina and that Larry Neal's trenchant statement 
"The Black Arts Movement" was published in the United States. Along with 
the theory of revolutionary nationalism (as elaborated by the Black Pan- 
ther Party), both texts and movements exerted a tremendous influence on 
Gerima and his black colleagues' philosophy and practices while studying 
filmmaking. Neal's characterization of the Black Arts Movement (bam) sup- 
ports my claim that Sankofa takes bam's project to the limits of what it can 
do, even though it employs a familiar "Hollywood" style and aesthetic to do 
so. Sankofa elides Third Cinema's and revolutionary nationalism's emphasis 
on the necessity of developing a praxis rooted in a critique of racist political 
economy, a critique Gerima advances elsewhere in his work, in favor of 
developing bam's black cultural nationalist project and putting it into cir- 
culation as a dominant sediment in black common sense. 14 

At the heart of bam is a set of questions and prescriptions about the 
political and ethical responsibility of the black artist to his or her commu- 
nity and about the relationship between art and politics. Neal begins his 
acclaimed "The Black Arts Movement" with the following assertion. 

The Black Arts Movement is radically opposed to any concept of the artist that 
alienates him from his community. Black Art is the aesthetic and spiritual sister of 
the Black Power concept. As such, it envisions an art that speaks directly to the 
needs and aspirations of Black America. In order to perform this task, the Black 
Arts Movement proposes a radical reordering of the western cultural aesthetic. It 
proposes a separate symbolism, mythology, critique, and iconology. The Black 
Arts and Black Power concept both relate broadly to the Afro-American's desire 
for self-determination and nationhood. Both concepts are nationalistic. One is 
concerned with the relationship between art and politics; the other with the art of 
politics. 15 

Although questions about the black artist's political and ethical accountabil- 
ity to his or her community have been intrinsic to African American cultural 
production and criticism since its very inception, the most pointed and deci- 
sive articulation that the black artist has an inherent and authoritative re- 
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sponsibility to "his community" finds its voice in the bam of the 1960s. 16 
Neal's 1968 statement on bam is exemplary of the philosophical underpin- 
ning of the movement, but one must keep in mind that, like any dynamic 
cultural movement, bam was diverse and varied, and the philosophies and 
tenets I present were debated and revised over time by the artists who con- 
tributed to it. 17 The emphasis on cultural nationalism remained, however, a 
significant organizing principle of bam. 

The artists in bam asserted that the black artist had an intrinsic respon- 
sibility to speak to the "black community" (as opposed to speaking to white 
people for that community). Such an understanding of the artist led Neal to 
condemn the Harlem Renaissance as "essentially a failure" because "it did 
not address itself to the mythology and the life-styles of the Black commu- 
nity. It failed to take roots, to link itself concretely to the struggles of that 
community, to become its voice and spirit." 18 

That some bam artists rejected the possibility of reading the Harlem 
Renaissance as a historical predecessor to their own movement— as a part of 
a tradition out of which their project grew or as a component of a historical 
narrative into which they wrote themselves as actors— opens onto a series of 
50 observations about -bam's project itself (at least as that project has been 
described by Neal). Significantly, according to the bam artists represented in 
Neal's statement, the rejection of the Harlem Renaissance as a cultural ante- 
cedent is not a rejection of tradition. It is the assertion of a prior, more "pure" 
tradition to which the Harlem Renaissance proved woefully and irretrievably 
irresponsible. According to many of bam's artists, by failing to recognize 
"the idea that Black people, however dispersed, constitute a nation within the 
belly of white America"— an idea that Neal traces back to Marcus Garvey but 
that can be traced back even further— the Harlem Renaissance is simply a 
diversion from the inevitable "flowering of a cultural nationalism that has 
been suppressed since the 1920s." 19 That cultural nationalism relies upon 
an authentically "black aesthetic/' the basis of which already exists. 

To make the point that the basis of an authentic black aesthetic already 
exists, Neal quotes Don L. Lee (who later changed his name to Haki Mad- 
habuti): "We must destroy Faulkner, dick, jane, and other perpetuators of 
evil. It's time for DuBois, Nat Turner, and Kwame Nkrumah. As Frantz. 
Fanon points out: destroy the culture and you destroy the people. This must 
not happen. Black artists are culture stabilizers, bringing back old values, 
and introducing new ones." 20 
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The purification of "old" forms and values is explicitly an element in the 
formation of a black aesthetic. Neal quotes Brother Knight: "The Black artist 
must create new forms and new values, sing new songs (or purify old ones); 
and along with other Black authorities, he must create a new history, new 
symbols, myths and legends (and purify old ones by fire). And the Black 
artist, in creating his own aesthetic, must be accountable for it only to the 
Black people. Further, he must hasten his own dissolution as an individual 
(in the Western sense)— painful though the process may be, having been 
breast-fed the poison of 'individual experience.' " 21 

The trouble in the designation "black authorities" notwithstanding, the 
creation of a black aesthetic is described by Neal as a "natural reaction to a n 
jJlPTl nenfilhillty;' one %gj ""iforms the Ci^ira] afiitndfrs of thp ^fcc^ Arte 
and fop RbrV Pnw^r TYmv«*Tn^nt" Ultimately, " the Black Arts M ovement 
believes that your ethics and your aesthetics are one /' 22 As an "ethical" 
movement that calls for the purification of "old"— that is, contaminated by 
alien sensibility, forms, themes, and values— bam is engaged explicitly in 
policing the range of affective identificatory possibilities carried by the term 
block. Indeed, insofar as black was experiencing a revaluation in the United 
States during the time that bam was formulating its theories, it was a par- 51 
ticularly contested term. 23 

For bam artis ts, the Black is who one is.^ For them, it is an ontologicaj 
desi gnation (or at least it £p™ become r>po via ffoe p rocess of its recove ry), 
but one that has b^ji gfcfcntlp ptxuaxged 3g ^ r^spit of foe African's inse r- 
tion into the Wes t Culture, governed by the piack aesthetic T is the purify - 
ing vehicle through which black people come to be themselves . The Black 
emer ges at th e nexus of culture and politics; it is a cultural achievement 
whose (achieved) frlarfrness ^ foher ently rpvolyfjonary because it is authe n- 
tic and, significantly, not white . 

Within the doctrine of cultural nationalism is a call for self-determination. 
At the heart of bam's challenge to artists is nothing less than to take respon- 
sibility for the unfolding of a collective, authentically black self. Neal quotes 
Maulana Karenga: "Without a culture Negroes are only a set of reactions to 
white people." 24 With a culture based on a "pure" Black aesthetic, a black 
person is more authentically himself, that is, Black, part of a collective iden- 
tity, and finally awakened to the meaning of his life. As a collective identity, 
"Black" is capable of self-determination and poised to achieve nationhood. 

The philosophy of cultural nationalism that undergirded much of bam 
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also informed the work of students attending ucla's film school in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. Gerima's appearance at ucla, along with 
Charles Burnett's one year earlier, inaugurated the first wave of the black 
independent-film movement. 25 The training of this school of filmmakers 
lasted approximately a decade and included Gerima, Burnett (Killer of Sheep 
[1977], To Sleep with Anger [1990]), Larry Clark (Passing Through [1977]), John 
Reir, Ben Caldwell, Pamela Jones, Abdosh Abdulhafiz, and Jama Fanaka in 
the first wave, and Bill Woodberry, Julie Dash, Alile Sharon Larkin, and 
Bernard Nichols in the second wave. 

The theories about film these students elaborated collectively are insepa- 
rable from the cultural and political movements of the sixties, both in the 
United. States and globally, particularly:, the. emergent international Third 
Cinema movement. 26 The students articulated a declaration of independence 
from business as usual at the ucla film school, which included among, 
its tenets the positions that accountability to the black community is more 
important than training to be incorporated into a racist film industry; that 
the destiny of black people is the proper concern of this group's work, 
not "self-indulgent assignments about neurotic preoccupations"; and that 
among their tasks is that of recreating cultural memory, a task that leads them 
to unearth and re-present suppressed black literature, lore, and history. 

Like bam artists, the LA filmmakers set forth an understanding, of the 
artist that stressed responsibility and accountability to the black community, 
a commitment that they saw as including me willful creation of a film form 
and content adequate to the particularities of black life and distinct from 
white models. As did bam artists, the LA filmmakers addressed their films to 
a black audience. (In this respect, they unwittingly conform to the logic of the 
New American Cinema, which operates according to a notion of a market 
differentiated along, among other characteristics, racial lines) . 

The cultural and political context out of which Sankofa was born is thus 
one of intentional opposition to Hollywood's historical role in representing 
blackness on-screen. Inseparable from the projects of bam and the declara- 
tions of the LA filmmakers, Sankofa retains bam 's assertion that the designa- 
tion "black" is the result of an ontological unfolding toward a pure, natural, 
and authentic self poised to achieve self-determination in the form of an 
African nation. It takes bam's assertion further by encouraging blacks to 
recognize themselves in "the African," thereby returning to their source. 27 
But, where bam stressed the need to create a black aesthetic, Sankofa deploys 
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a Hollywood aesthetic with which its viewers already had become habituated 
to interacting and infuses it with an Afrocentric content. 

The film posits a relationship between black identity and cultural images 
that is consistent in many ways with Fanon's elaboration of the Black imago's 
role in the formation of black identity in Black Skin, White Masks and withi 
Fanon's theories about violence in The Wretched of the Earth™ The con- 
struction of black identity on which Sankofa relies is consistent with Hegel's 
master-slave dialectic as elaborated by Fanon, Sankofa tans into this dialect ic 
in order to attempt the project for which Fanon seems to call: remem ber- 
ing and experiencing t he original tra umatic violence of slavery. For Fanon, 
though, t he point is not to elaborate a black past, but to liberate the black rn an 
f rom himself by extracting "a human" from the Black , thereby destroymgth e 
Black. 29 In Sankofa a body that is perceptibly black and female— the character 
Mona— mediates the film's unfolding o f a diasporic African identi ty. 

However, Sankofa, like bfcrV mlti iral rj atimialkrn in general, fails to ade - 
quately factor into its analysis of racism the imbrication of the ongojn g 
production of black and white racial categories with thos^ nf ajffltoBte e co- 
nomic PYploitafion. While Fanon calls in Black Skin, White Masks for the 
liberation of the black man from himself, Sankofa calls for the extrication 
of the Black from the White and the achievement of a hypothetical prior 
African pu rity. Gerima sees film as a cultural medium adequate to the task of 
(re) staging an original encounter between the Black and the White in order 
to disentangle one from the other. Sending Mona back into the past to live 
as Shola, a slave on the Lafayette Plantation, Sankofa seeks to decolonize 
Mona's mind and body. In so doing, it wants to decolonize the mind and the 
sensorium of the contemporary cinema audience as well. 

A Colonized Sensorium 

In his writings Gerima has given a critical voice to the sense that the com- 
mercial motion-picture industry (usually, Hollywood) fails to represent black 
people in any but the most reductive, exploitative, and insulting ways. Writ- 
ing in 1986 to set forth his recommendations for the tasks that Third Cin- 
ema must set for itself, Gerima states, 



As we approach the 21st century, the ideological mystification and domestication 
of society by the commercial motion picture industry has come to be accepted by 
the mass of human beings around the world. The escapist world outlook pre- 
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sented by this dominant medium finally conventionalized its language, establish- 
ing itself as the universal standard. It parades itself unabated, presenting the most 
unnatural as natural; a colonial language invented only to benefit in all its aspects 
the Eurocentric world order. ... In order for this glamorous commercial cinema 
successfully to colonise, imperialise, and lobotomise the minds of millions of 
people all over the world, it must reduce the world population to little children. In 
this uneven struggle for ideas, these [film] stars, these models, these toys, daily 
insensitively trample around the world in a seemingly silent battle, dementing 
and at times replacing any kind of national or cultural identity. 30 

In his depiction of the commercial motion-picture industry as an ideological 
tool of "the Eurocentric world order," Gerima posits an audience that is a 
passive vessel for an ideology beamed into it from a Eurocentric above. In 
addition, Gerima asserts that the motive for the commercial cinema's im : 
position of Eurocentric "cultural toys" onto Third World countries and peo- 
ples is "the subjugationx>f our labour, our land, and our raw materials." 31 In 
seeing Eurocentrism and white supremacy as "ideologies" that are simply 
enabling tools used to ease the" exploitation of the so-called Third World, 
Gerima overlooks the way that ideology is itself a product of the mode of 
production, less a tool that can be removed than a necessary component that 
cannot be eradicated without drastically changing the entire system that 
produces and uses it. 

Furthermore, Gerima's conceptualization of commercial cinema does not 
register the complex and contradictory ways that black audiences actively 
participate in and, often, actively resist the Eurocentricism of commercial 
cinema. Finally, the very fact that he can critique mainstream cinema's perva- 
sive ideology indicates that he conceives of an outside to it. He stands some- 
where on the outside of the Eurocentric, escapist "world outlook" or "ideol- 
ogy" promulgated by commercial cinema, probably in an Afrocentric above, 
looking down on the mass audience he laments while urging others who 
share his perspective to create films capable of correcting the damage in- 
flicted upon the masses by commercial cinema. 

The formulation of common sense I offered in the previous chapter pro- 
vides a more nuanced and flexible approach to questions of reception and 
spectatorship and of the role (potential and actual) played by spectator(s), 
filmmaker(s), film critic(s), and film theorist(s) in the collective enterprise of 
constructing a film's "meaning." 32 Gerima's theory of commercial cinema's 
"ideological mystification" of the masses cannot explain the existence of 
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"alternative readings" of that cinema's images nor can it continue to hold 
much explanatory value in an increasingly differentiated global market But 
an anti-elitist formulation of common sense enables one to recognize where 
hegemonic forces such as Eurocentrism have been unable to achieve total 
consensus, despite their apparent pervasiveness in mainstream movies. In 
addition, as Gramsci's perspective on common sense's role in the struggle 
for hegemony makes clear, thinking about film in terms of common sense 
means that one is always aware that capitalist relations are inherent in the 
production, circulation, and consumption of film's images. 

Gerima is keenly aware, however, of one element of common sense: "It is 
in this epoch that the cultural toys have made a drastic inroad into our central 
nervous system, governing and fashioning our behaviour— our minds are 
occupied territory." 33 Highlighting cinema's ability to make common the 
sensory-motor schemas of living beings, Gerima advocates for a Third World 
cinema wherein "every frame and every take, every shot and every sound 
must be able to enter into the different compartments of our brains the way a 
guerrilla engages in hand-to-hand combat." 34 Gerima explains that film's 
images must "enter into our brains" in order to "erase and eliminate" all the 
"colonial models occupying our optic nerve. " 3S 55 

Though its aesthetic traverses already well-worn pathways in the brain, 
Sankofa puts Gerima's theory into practice on two levels. Within the film, 
Mona is decolonized, sent to experience the violence of slavery so that she 
can be reborn as an African. For the film's spectators, a similar operation 
is carried out. The spectators must be made to experience Mona's experience 
of slavery in such a way that the colonial models occupying the spectators' 
optic nerves can be extricated so that their minds can be returned to their 
supposedly original African state. For spectators who feel themselves to be 
white, Gerima's fi l m enables t h em +r> recognise th ? h uma nity nf th e djjjred 1 
Africans. Restaging the master-slave confrontation, the film's project, like 
that of bam, whose cultural nationalism it embraces, is premised on a chiev- * 
ing recognition of the black's humanity. 

To accomplish these feats, Sankofa redeploys a film form and style that is 
familiar to the commercial motion-picture audience. In Sankofa Gerima 
attempts to utilize formal and. aesthetic techniques familiar to audiences of 
Hollywood cinema and the spatiotemporal relations that those techniques 
orchestrate— those same aspects of the commercial motion-picture industry 
that he identifies as responsible for colonizing the sensorium of the mass 
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audience— in order to reverse the colonization process that he believes those 
techniques carry out. 36 In other words, he uses the same tools to decolonize 
the audience of commercial cinema that he believes were used to colonize 
that audience in the first place. 

The sequence in which Mona is branded in Elmina Castle provides an 
illustration of Sankofa 's reliance upon familiar filmic narrative devices and 
visual cues. That sequence uses continuity editing to establish the spatial 
dimensions of the dungeon where Mona is branded and to direct attention to 
the site of Mona's branding. The sequence begins when Mona follows a 
group of tourists into the dungeon. As their voices grow distant, the doors to 
the dungeon slam closed. Mona's journey into the past begins. Under the | 
stares of chained blacks, she attempts to escape. Throwing open the doors, 
Mona discovers that the space she left to enter the dungeon has been trans- 
formed into a past version of that space. She attempts to run, but white 
slavers drag her back, as the music on the soundtrack changes from an 
African drum-inflected rhythm to a Negro spiritual. The slavers rip Mona's 
shirt off violently, leaving her naked from the waist up. As Aretha Franklin's 
voice wails Thomas A. Dorsey's "Take My Hand," the slavers brand Mona's 
56 bare back with a red-hot iron, leaving her to fall, her arms spread apart, 
recalling Christ's crucifixion— a deftly orchestrated metaphor of Mona's mar- 
tyrdom. She suffers for those blacks who, like her, have lost their way and 
become Westernized. She suffers so that they might be saved and brought 
back home to Africa. Like the practice of branding, whereby a socially recog- 
nizable sign is imprinted violently onto one's physical body, the filmic meta- 
phor can bear a "social judgement" insofar as it elaborates "a circuit which 
includes simultaneously the author, the film, and the viewer." 37 

As in the system of continuity editing on which most of the film relies, the 
effect of the filmic techniques in this scene is to organize the audience's at- 
tention and to direct its understanding. 38 Given the racial dynamics that in- 
form cinematic perception and the process Fanon describes of recognizing 
oneself in the Black, spectators who already feel themselves to be black 
will most likely recognize themselves in Mona or in the Africans in chains. 
Mona's frightened assertion— "I'm not an African. I'm an American"— 
implicates even those blacks who feel themselves to be simply Americans (as 
opposed to black Americans or African Americans) in the identificatory logic 
that the film (re) authorizes through its style. While I can only speculate as to 
the precise affect that each spectator will access in this scene, it is clear 
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from the film's narrative logic and from the shots that follow the branding 
that the intended effect of this sequence is to drag the spectator into slavery 
with Mona. 39 

Relying upon and reinforcing a sensory-motor schema made common by 
its prior interactions with Hollywood cinema, Sankofa merely effects a rever- 
sal: blacks are capable of a range of emotions, actions, and attachments and 
are free to move in and to organize a variety of spaces, while whites are one- 
dimensional, stereotypical, and confined to one or two locations, always 
appearing only in relation to the dramatic action that involves the Africans. 
(Sankofa thus turns the question "How does it feel to be a problem?" back 
onto the white man. While such affective manipulation might be satisfying, 
while it might drive home the point that being rendered one-dimensional 
and caricatured is damaging, insulting, painful, crippling, and nauseating, 
while it has a capacity to evoke white guilt, it is hardly the stuff of a trans- 
formed sociopolitical landscape or image-scape, as it reifies rather than chal- 
lenges racism's categories.) Working via a common sensory-motor schema, 
Sankofa defies its audience's habituated perception of slavery by offering an 
alternative set of images that correspond closely enough to existing images 
of slavery to be recognizable to the audience as "images of slavery." 

Working via the aspect of common sense that has to do with sensory- 
motor habituation, Sankofa dares its audience to recognize slavery differ- 
ently, and it enables the audience to do so. At the same time, however, the 
film advocates for what the mental aspect of common sense, by virtue of its 
"strangely composite" character, 40 makes an impossible political task: the 
erasure of memory-images deposited through the struggle to survive slavery, 
especially when survival meant "being" a slave. 

If the common sense of oppressed and exploited groups is, as Gramsci 
suggests, a record of the groups' survival, then it is clear that the black 
common sense that enabled individual and collective survival during slavery 
contains nodes of consent to slavery. Because Sankofa is unable to conceive 
of a slave existence that does not remain stuck in the preconscious state of 
the thingness of the bondsman in the Hegelian struggle for "Lordship," it is 
unable to contend with the extent to which the experience of slavery itself 
provided both a sensory-motor schema and a set of memory-images com- 
mon to those enslaved— a slave common sense. Locked vrithin a Hegelian 
ontological framework that denies humanity to the slave, Sankofa must ig- 
nore the common sense of the slave, aspects of which remain active sedi- 
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ments in black common sense, complicating its ability to elaborate a critical 
and coherent black cultural nationalism. In order to unfold a Black human 
consciousness, Sankofa must deny the humanity of the slave as slave (if there 
is such a thing) and ignore the aspects of slave common sense that continue 
to inform present black common sense. 

The experience of slavery, especially that of surviving it, consolidates a col- 
lectivity that shares a habituated sensory-motor schema and a set of memory- 
images, a common sense that continues to inform perceptions within our 
present hellish cycle. 41 Seeing its spectators as vessels for ideology and fulfill- 
ing a project that depends upon the erasure of memory-images, Sankofa 
ignores what exists in the present, reaching instead into the past in an 
attempt to erase the difficulties and complacencies, the nodes of common- 
sense consensus to present modes of domination and exploitation. The nar- 
rative logic of the film's framing device— a Europeanized and eroticized black 
American woman is sent into the past so that she might realize how she is 
being exploited and oppressed in the present— itself is predicated on a dis- 
missal of the complexities of the current situation. The questions Saidiya 
Hartman asks about "whether the image of enslaved ancestors can trans- 
58 form the present* 1 are relevant. 

If the goal is something more than assimilating the terror of the past into our 
storehouse of memory, the pressing question is, Why need we remember? Does 
the emphasis on remembering and working through the past expose our insa- 
tiable desires for curatives, healing, and anything else that proffers the restoration 
of some prelapsarian intactness? Or is recollection an avenue for undoing history? 
Can remembering potentially enable an escape from the regularity of terror and 
the routine of violence constitutive of black life in the United States? Or is it 
that remembering has become the only conceivable or viable form of political 
agency? 42 



Returning to the (Cinematic] Past 

By re-presenting slavery as a site of cultural contamination in order to un- 
earth a prior cultural purity, Sankofa takes bam's black cultural nationalist 
project to the limits of what it can do. With Sankofa, Gerima sets out to undo 
mainstream cinema's "problematic" representations of slavery, but he does 
so by constructing another problem, perceptible as Mona-Shola at the end 
of the film, that dissimulates a different agent of power. The subject that 
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emerges in Mona at the end of Sankofa is a masculine diasporic African J 
cleansed of the impurities deposited by colonization and slavery, especially/ 
any form of sexuality that would threaten to align the Black with "the genij 
tal." That "impurity" so troubling to Fanon, his blackness, remains. 

With Sankofa Gerima recognizes the mechanisms of Darstellung at work 
in mainstream depictions of slavery, but ignores those of Vertretung, which 
are equally important in providing contemporary forms of racist domination 
with their economic articulations and justifications. Accordingly, he seeks to 
dismantle the objectionable and insulting depictions of slaves, but he over- 
looks the role such depictions play in consolidating hegemonic racist rela- 
tions. Gerima's particular reinscription of the Black according to his specular 
predication, authorizes a "new balance of hegemonic relations." 43 

Moreover, while Fanon questions the adequacy of representational sche- 
mas, including memory, in achieving the event of experience, Sankofa de- 
ploys film, a representational medium, in order to provide an experience of 
slavery. Striving to make a Black human by returning to the past in order to 
re-image the confrontation that creates "Lord" and "Bondsman," and in 
order to give that experience to Mona and to the film's spectators, Sankofa 
seeks to provide the Black with a different, more authentic, past. Fulfilling the 59 
call of bam, the film presents itself as a vehicle through which the Black 
might move forward by returning to the past. 

Turning to the Black's past, Sankofa finds cinematic images, among them, 
Gone with the Wind (1939), Band of Angels (1957), Mandingo (1975), and Roots 
(1977). The film's return to the past is fundamentally a confrontation with 
existing cinematic (memory) images that are widely available as part of a 
perception of any black according to an official common sense. 

Sankofa releases a cast of characters capable of doing battle with those 
through whom slavery had been narrated previously. Prissy screams stupidly 
for a doctor in Gone with the Wind, daiming "she don't know nuthin' 'bout 
birthin' no baby," but Sankofa's powerful Nunu, who is rumored to have 
killed "a cracka" just by staring at him, rallies her warriors around her, cuts a 
runaway down from her whipping post, and delivers the dead runaway's 
baby while the slave community protects the birth. The happy, singing slaves 
of Band of Angels are no match for the watchful, angry slaves on the Lafayette 
Plantation, who silently witness each atrocity of slavery, recording it for 
future generations. Where Mandingo's black buck pleases a plantation mis- 
tress "or else," Shango and Shola (Mona) lovingly and tenderly place leaves 
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and weeds on each other in the river. The countless black hussies who seduce 
the slave master in the hopes of getting into the big house are revealed to be 
the stuff of white fantasy when the slave master on the Lafayette Plantation 
repeatedly and brutally rapes Shola just as he might a dog. And, perhaps 
above all, the moment the black man's inferiority comes into being through 
the other never happens: Kunta Kinte never gives in and says his name is 
Toby. Sankofa's enslaved Africans would rather die first. 

Returning to the past, Sankofa finds not the aporetic experience of slavery, 
but a slew of problems that plague any cinematic appearance of a slave. 
Sankofa's return to slavery is, above all, a revision of existing mass cultural 
memory-images that are capable of affecting the formation of the Black. In 
this respect, Sankofa provides an alternative set of images for memory to 
access and thus an alternative perception of slavery and, ultimately, of the 
Black. By so doing, Sankofa broadens the range of possible affects available 
in a black's appearance to an eye and, hence, of the quantity and qual- 
ity of possible identifications with the Black. It is most likely (almost cer- 
tainly) the case that the registers of affect the film provides for a black's self- 
identification are more affirming of a black self than are those provided by, 
60 say, Butterfly McQueen's Prissy. 

The film presents slavery as that which must be exorcised in order for the 
African to continue the process of his historical progress, which was inter- . 
rupted by slavery. In the film the enslaved Africans resist and rebel against 
slavery in every possible way. Except for Joe, the film's impure and tainted 
mulatto conceived during a rape, none of those enslaved actually become 
slaves in the sense of capitulating to the superiority of the master. Shola, who 
begins as a house slave who "never knew anything else," stakes her life for 
her freedom and dies rather than remain a slave. Shango resists in the same 
manner. Their resistance and, above all, their willingness to die rather than 
live as slaves guarantees each African his or her humanity. 

Gerima explains in an interview about the film: "I brought out the individ- 
ual identities and motives of the characters, transforming the 'happy slaves' 
into an African race opposed to this whole idea, by making the history of 
slavery full of resistance, full of rebellion. Resistance and rebellion— the 
plantation school of thought believed it was always provoked by outsiders, 
that Africans were not capable of having that human need." 44 In Sankofa, as 
in Hegel, being a human is inconsistent with being a slave. Apparently, 
innovating ways in which to survive under exploitative, oppressive, and vio- 
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lent conditions is inconsistent with being a human if it includes aspects of 
consent to those conditions. 45 

Providing a way for the black to feel better about himself is not the extent 
of Sankofa's project. Presenting rebellious and resistant Africans who find 
themselves enslaved, the film purports to portray slavery more authentically 
and accurately (i.e., less "problematically"). Sankofa makes a representa- 
tional claim to historical accuracy and cultural authenticity in an effort to 
install a past that is capable of unfolding a collective identity different from 
that represented by Mona at the beginning of the film. The identity it unfolds 
is built on a different regime of identification, that of the film's diasporic 
African, purporting to belong to a more "natural" state of being black. 

Through its mulatto character, Joe, through its sustained meditation on 
Christianity via long takes of Euro-Christian paintings and iconography and 
via Joe's doomed quest to become pure and Christian, and through the 
attention it gives to the African culture, traditions, and language of the newly 
enslaved field slaves, especially Nunu and Shango, as opposed to the com- 
promised but sometimes innovative sociocultural formations of the house 
slaves who have by and large accepted their lot, Sankofa posits that "slavery" 
(as re-presented by the film) is an originary site of cultural contamination 61 
that the constitution of the dichotomous categories "black" and "white" 
precedes. 46 Instead of marking the emergence of black subjectivity, slavery in 
Sankofa indexes its contamination. 

Rather than demonstrate how film's images are invariably political prox- 
ies by questioning the basis for those images' constitution, by elaborating a 
different conceptualization of the image regimes currently understood un- 
der the rubric of "representation," or by revealing the inadequacy or unre- 
liability of the knowledge to be gained from those images, Sankofa keeps 
intact cinema's predilection toward camouflaging agents of power, even as it 
recognizes the political importance of challenging existing representations. 

The Black is a Black Man 

By purporting to issue a more authentic, revolutionary Black subject at the 
end of the film, Sankofa reaches the limits of what a black cultural national- 
ism can do. 47 The formation of a black subject capable of being expressed by 
a nation is predicated on a process of exclusion. In Sankofa among those who 
must be excluded are those who survived slavery by refusing to stake their 
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lives and those who are perceived to remain "inhuman" according to the 
epistemological framework of colonialist racism, which Sankofa embraces in 
order to subvert, especially those who do not challenge colonial racism's 
equation of the Black with the genital. Sankofa dramatizes each of these 
exclusions. 

Sankofa illustrates the first by portraying a process wherein the sensory- 
motor schema of the enslaved Africans becomes habituated. At several 
points throughout the film, including the branding sequence, enslaved Afri- 
cans silently witness the action, but are unable to react themselves. They are 
seer-slaves, the silent characters who are always watching from the sugar 
fields. They are most closely aligned with the film's spectator, who likewise is 
capable of seeing the intolerable present images Sankofa frames, but unable 
to react to them within the space and time of the viewing situation. The 
activity of the film's seer-slaves is survival; they endure by mutely witnessing 
an intolerable present perception, which becomes an unassimilated part of 
the set of memory-images that they share with those who survive in a similar 
fashion. 

Sankofa' s seer-slaves dramatize a process, described by Deleuze, whereby 
the sensory delinks from the motor mechanism and, in this case, arrests the 
film's movement toward the production of a black nationalist subject. The 
delinking occurs in order to ensure the slaves' survival, which would be 
jeopardized by their motor movement in the face of the brutality confronting 
them. The seer-slaves have no ready-made rationalizations into which their 
present perception might fit. Yet, instead of seizing the opportunity provided 
by the irrationality of the present perception in order to reveal what is new 
within the slaves' perception, Sankofa establishes a linkage for its viewers, 
continuing their movement toward receiving Sankofa' s images in simple 
black-versus-white terms by pressing it into the common sense of a dialectic 
of struggle for recognition by the Other. The present perception of the seer- 
slaves arrests movement, both within the film and possibly in the film's 
viewers, thereby providing the opportunity for an alternate conception of 
slavery to emerge. In order to move forward, Sankofa ignores the possible 
alternatives of and for "the human" that exist in both its slaves' and its 
audience's present perception. Instead of directing the spectators' attention 
toward those alternative conceptions, Sankofa chooses to pursue a Black 
humanity that relies upon rendering the slaves inhuman. 

I am not arguing for a project wherein the slaves are humanized— to 
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humanize slaves by portraying them staking their lives for freedom is San- 
kofa' s project. I am arguing instead for a sustained and careful engagement 
with the modes of existence that must be purged from the epistemological 
and ontological frameworks that give rise to the human in an effort to reveal 
what alternatives to the human exist. Within a Hegelian or a Freudian frame- 
work, the slave or the other is a potential site of such alternatives. 

The seer-slaves in Sankofa share the sensory-motor schema of the film's 
spectators, who also are confronted with something intolerable in the world, 
a graphic depiction of slavery, but are unable to react except to see it and to feel 
it, thereby arresting the movement of the film's action upon them. The seer- 
slaves in Sankofa do not stake their lives in a struggle for self-consciousness, 
preferring to remain hidden and alive in the sugar-cane fields. If those who 
recognize themselves in the slaves of the seventeenth century can do so 
because some of those slaves survived as slaves, black common sense con- 
tains not only an account of black rebellions and resistance to slavery but also 
a record of the slaves' survival achieved precisely by consenting to aspects of 
their enslavement. Sankofa seeks to erase that aspect of common sense by 
positing a set of memory-images corresponding to those who did risk death 
to escape slavery and to those who did die. But, in so doing, it posits that those 
who did not risk death, those who survived as slaves, must be expunged in the 
process of unfolding the collective African the film presents as adequate to 
the present need for liberation. 

The slaves in the fields who watch and survive are like the film's specta- 
tors who have been dragged into slavery with Mona-Shola. The spectators 
must survive the film, working to make sense of it, then get up and walk (or 
move via whatever means are available) into a world that continues to operate 
according to a hellish cycle and attempt to survive it. In the moment that 
Shola "dies" asserting her humanity, dying for freedom is an option that is 
foreclosed to the spectator, who is asked not to die, but to live to see the end of 
the film. 48 Not only are the slaves who survive slavery expunged from the 
African who unfolds at the end of the film, so are the spectators who survive 
the film and remain oppressed and exploited. Neither attain the status of 
Black human. 49 

Other categories that the film posits and expunges as inhuman or not 
human in order to prolong a perception of slavery into "forward" movement 
are constructed in relationship to genital sexuality. Fanon's observation that 
within colonialist representational schemas "the Negro is the genital" is 
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relevant to understanding the difficulties that Sankofa poses for itself by us- 
ing a perceptibly female body to mediate the unfolding of the Black human. 

To the extent that the perception of the female body commonly carries a 
notion of femininity in the sense of passivity or receptivity to sensations 
from the outside or in the sense of being an object for desire, the female body 
poses a series of difficulties for any attempt to be recognized as human. 
Sankofa addresses the difficulties posed by its choice to unfold the Black 
human in a body that is recognizable as black and female by wrenching 
"femininity" from its customary association with the female body. Shola 
must refuse to be feminized in order to claim her humanity. Because the 
equation between the Black and the genital precludes the black's humanity, 
Shola also must refuse to be sexualized in any manner. Sankofa argues that 
the notions of femininity and genital sexuality that commonly inhere in 
perceptions that posit a "black female body" are Western conceptions depos- 
ited in common sense as part of the colonial mission. These elements have 
to be purged from Shola before she can represent the Black (hu)man. 

The love sequence between Shola and Shango is informative in this re- 
gard. The lovers bathe each other in the river, gently caressing each other 
64 with leaves and weeds. They are not shown engaging in sexual intercourse. 
What they do to show their affection and mutual attraction for one another 
demonstrates that neither character can be equated with the genital. The 
perceptible biological differences between the male body and the female 
body are insignificant as the couple engages in an erotic play that ostensibly 
has been stripped of the power differentials of "active" and "passive." Each is 
active, placing plants on the other, and each is passive, having plants placed 
on his or her body. This scene is a purifying one for Shola. In the sequence 
that follows, Shola kills her white rapist 

In both the love scene with Shango and the scene in which Shola claims 
her humanity with her death, what is expunged from Shola is a notion of 
femininity as designating passivity or receptivity to sensations from the out- 
side and one's currency as an object for desire. The notion of sexuality as 
genital sex also is expunged from Mona-Shola. Sankofa features several im- 
ages of Mona-Shola's body being violently penetrated or otherwise violated. 
Mona's body is branded. Shola's body is raped repeatedly and whipped. 
Sankofa does these things in the name of returning her to her source in order 
to unfold a collective Black human. Shola stakes her life and finds her hu- 
manity when she refuses to be raped again by the slave master. During a 
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rebellion, Shola, by now "demoted" to being a field slave, is working in the 
cane fields when the white slave master approaches her, removing his belt. 
Shola flashes back to being raped by him, resists his advances, then stabs 
him several times with a machete before running away with head slaves in 
close pursuit. 

To confront the prevalent portrayal of female slaves as sexually available to 
the slave master for consensual sex, Sankofa understandably depicts those 
sexual encounters as violent rapes. The immediate context within which 
Shola stakes her life is when she is again threatened with rape by the slave 
master. Not only does Shola have to resist being raped again in order to be 
recognized by the spectator as a human and not an animal, but she must 
refuse any association with passivity, and she must, even with Shango, be 
distanced from any affiliation with the genital. She actively must reject any 
attempt to constitute hers as a feniinine, sexual body because, as Sankofa 
makes clear, the constitution of the black body as feminine and sexual has 
been the work of colonization. 

In its quest to produce a black nationalist subject, Sankofa might be said to 
"assume that the female subject serves as a general case for explicating social 
death, property relations, and the pained and punitive construction of black- 
ness."ii Rather than disregard sexual injury, Sankofa dramatizes its redress, 
but it does so by making it an individual, rather than a collective or a sys- 
temic, responsibility. Rather than opening onto an analysis of sexual violence 
against slaves as inscribed and sanctioned systemically in ways that might 
have complicated present common-sense understandings of gender differ- 
ences and the causes of sexual violence, Sankofa insists that Shola herself 
must redress the violence perpetrated against her. By doing so, the film 
implies that such violence is individuated, rather than systemic, and even 
sanctioned by Shola herself, because, until she (finally) fights back to put an 
end to a feniinizing violence, she tolerates rather than resists being raped. 

In Shola's experience of slavery, feminization, genital sex, and slavery are 
coextensive, each functioning to organize a colonized and civilized sociality 
that continues to hold black bodies enslaved. Whereas Mona is ferninized, 
sexualized, and Westernized, Shola rejects all three of those characteristics, 
preferring "death" over feminization, genital sexuality, and enslavement. 
Defeminized, Shola marks a profound transformation in Mona who, at the 
beginning of the film, gleefully seduces the white man's (phallic) camera, 
subjecting herself to what is figured in Sankofa as a violation of her Af- 
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ricanity, wearing a blonde wig and fake fingernails in order to be widely 
circulated and consumed, presumably in some fashion magazine. 

Femininity, sexuality, and slavery must be expunged from the image of a 
perceptibly black female body in order for that body to stand in for the so- 
called humanity of the Black. Femininity, genital sexuality, and slavery are 
unable to inhere in "the human" that Sankofa upholds. A similar type of 
erasure does not occur for masculinity or for blackness; both persist accord- 
ing to a specular logic of identification. While it is difficult to describe the 
"Black human" who emerges at the end of Sankofa without lapsing back into 
the categories that the film has demonstrated to be the stuff of colonialism, it 
is crucial to recognize that the violence unleashed in the name of decoloniza- 
tion is leveled most frequently at those who are recognizable as women 
and/or as feminine. With these difficulties in mind, it remains possible to 
say that the Black human that emerges at the end of the film is a "problem" 
that dissimulates a paternal proxy in a recognizably female body. It is black, 
yet unable to represent the audience that has witnessed the unfolding of its 
humanity, because Sankofa has constituted that audience as a passive vessel 
for ideology, as seers who recognize themselves in the film's slaves, but who 
66 are unable to react to the present perception of racialized violence by staking 
their lives, and who as a mass, feminized audience are affected and formed 
by sensations from the outside. 

Sankofa 's mass audience is the present that the film strives to unchain by 
propelling it into the past. By doing so, Sankofa chains the present to the past. 
Instead of freeing the black from the problematic representations that con- 
stitute his imago and thus determine his self formation, Sankofa links the 
black ever more closely to the authority of past appearances. Every cinematic 
appearance of a black is perceived according to a past perception. As Fanon 
puts it, "The Negro, however sincere, is the slave of the past." 51 Chaining the 
black to the past, Sankofa reifies the black's slavery— his role within the 
infernal temporal circle that continues to authorize racist oppression and 
exploitation. It does not liberate him from it. 

The film inherited Fanon's Hegelianism, but not his sense of the tem- 
porality of revolutionary change. Fanon asserts, "I am not a prisoner of 
history. I should not seek there for the meaning of my destiny. I should 
constantly remind myself that the real leap consists in introducing invention 
into existence. In the world through which I travel, I am endlessly creating 
myself." 52 Fanon's call to introduce invention into existence relies upon a 
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different temporal schema than that which informs Gerima's project with 
respect to Mona in and the spectator of Sankofa. For invention to be intro- 
duced into existence and for one to be "endlessly creating" oneself, time and 
space must be open, capable of allowing time and making room for change 
to occur. In reaching into the cinematic past in order to uncover a hidden 
history of resistance to slavery, Sankofa recognizes that the past appears with 
each present. But it fails to allow for the creativity of the present, which 
launches itself into the future. Chaining the present to the past, Sankofa 
restricts the future, directing it into a black cultural nationalism that is the 
expression of an exclusive and violently exclusionary "humanity." 

Fanon's injunction to introduce invention into existence is a call for an 
embrace of a space and a time that might be unknown. It is a call for a theory 
of real movement, a theory that complicates how film theorists and other 
theorists of visual culture approach the set of questions that is currently 
theorized under the rubric of "representation." It is a call for an understand- 
ing of history and "the whole" as the Open, not as the teleological unfolding 
of progressive instants. It is a plea for a cease-fire in the aporia, for a respite 
from things thrown forward in order to dissimulate, for the emergence of 
an any-instant-whatever without recognition. The final prayer with which 67 
Fanon closes Black Skin, White Masks is an entreaty for a cinematic percep- 
tion attuned to the appearance of alternatives hidden in the Open. It is a call 
for a motor tendency on a sensitive nerve of a slave that does not continue a 
present movement, but instead creates a different future movement: "O my 
body, make of me always a man who questions!" 53 

Leaving the Hegelian Fanon and the problems he throws forward to the 
nationalists and the humanists, visionaries, not without problem, retain a 
shared memory-image, the cinematic Fanon, in order to look at the tem- 
porality of cinematic perception, the complex interplay of race, class, gender, 
and sexual differences, and the possibility of introducing invention into the 
black's existence. 



"We'll Just Have to Get Guns and Be Men" 

The Cinematic Appearance of Black Revolutionary Women 



Technological cinematic machines, especially television, figured promi- 
nently both in the political strategies of leftist activists and organizations 
and in the international circulation of U.S. politics and culture through- 
out the 1960s and 1970s. For this reason, a formulation of black identi ty 
that recognizes that identity as a cinematic phenomenon is indispensab le 
to my attempt to understand how the strategies of th e Black Po wer Mo ve- 
ment , the Black Panther Party in particular, became part of the conditio ns 

of possibility for what has been referr ed 
"Four Women" to as "perhaps the greatest irony of th e 
post-1968 period"— the coexistence of a vi- 
sual cultural terrain wherein "Black aesthetic commodities" figure prom i- 
j^p nently and an ethicopolitical terrain wherein "Black citizenship is in creas- 
sjfto^ i ngly devalued ." 1 In order to arrive at an understanding of how the praxis of 
the Black Power Movement contributed to this situation, I describe an opera- 

$<-^ z -&M' tion ^ at * S P erce P^ e in ^ e P raxis °f me ear ty Black Panther Party (bp p). At 
~^ ' the same time as the international circulation of the imag e of "arm ed 
ov.*fd^ Ne g roe s "— or, as I put it, "blacks with guns"— garnered for the bpp the 

support of thousands worldwide, it also became part of a di flfas** effort \n 

harness and direct the processes of transvaluation blackness was then und er- 
going and to set those processes to work in the service of a globalizing capi tal 
contending with decolonization movements across the globe. 



Seize the Time 

The spatiotemporal schema of a whole that changes had been given philo- 
sophical elaboration near the beginning of the twentieth century by Henri 
Bergson. Bergson' s theory of real movement is the basis for Gilles Deleuze's 
elaboration of cinema and it provides Deleuze with the model of spatiality 
and temporality that underpins cinematic reality. Where Bergson begins by 
positing a relationship of equivalence between movement and image, Frantz 
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Armed members of the Black Panthers Party stand in the corridor of the Capitol in Sacra- 
mento today, May 2, 1967. They were protesting a bill before an Assembly committee restrict- 
ing the carrying of arms in public. Associated Press photo by Walt Zeboski. Reproduced by 
permission of AP/ Wide World Photos. 



Fanon foregrounds the relationship between time and image. For Fanon, the 
Black , an i mago, is the visual index of colonial time : the black's existence is a 
generalized effort to evoke a past disaster whose specificity an d uniqueness 
the black's appearance does not call forth . 2 For Fanon, the black is a passin g, 
present preservation of a general past that keeps reappearing. The black 
might reveal time's diffr rentiafion int o pr^nf* j h a t pass and pasts that ar e 
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preserve d. In other words, t he Black is a direct image of time or , to employ 
Deleuze's la nguage, the Black is a time-image . 3 

Certainly, my reading of Fanon follows, at the expense of a faithful delin- 
eation of the point where Fanon's thought actually arrives, a direction to 
which he only tends in certain places in his writing. Yet, even though he did 
not follow the trajectory of this line of his thought and although he does not 
employ Deleuze's language, Fanonjthinks of the Black as a time-image in 
orde r to argue that change is immanent to the black 's f flistenrp. According 
to this tendency in Fanon's argument, in any present perception of th e 
black there exists the possibility for an alternative organization of sociality t o 
appear, one that would not support the black's appearance an d that, there- 
fore, would break the chai" g gfaffi Kru\ th* hfark ro the past (a* a slave). 
freeing the black man from himself by rev^inp; that one's present perce p- 
tiojijj£liim (a perception of the past) is inconsist ent with the black's new 
situation. Fanon's formulation of the temporality in which the black exists 
corresponds to Bergson's understanding of temporality, which Deleuze re- 
veals as cinematic. 

Yet, where Bergson argues that the present is sensory-motor because the 
70 past is perceived (sensory) and the future is action or movement (motor), 
Fanon contends that, in the case of one who is a slave of th e pas t (the Bla ck 
and the White), the present is confined to the past, so the past infects the 
future foward which the present tends. 4 Hence, the black's present is char ac- 
terized solely by sensation L (or feeling— self-contempt, shame, nausea), a nd 
those sensations are simply the past's action on the black's bod y. But i t is an 
arrested action that is felt as the affec t, an internal arrested movemen t ("a 
motor tendency on a sensitive nerve") whereby the black comes to be him- 
self: black. For Fanon, the black marks an interminable present character - 
ized by an affect that results from the black's encounter with images of t he 
past an encounter that is repeated indefinitely. 

In the conclusion to Black Skin, White Masks Fanon initially argues that 
the liberation of the black man from himself entails a break with the past: 
"Both [the white man and the black man] must turn their backs on the 
inhuman voices which were those of their respective ancestors in order that 
authentic communication be possible." 5 Fanon suggests that such commu- 
nication will enable the black man and the white man to "create the ideal 
conditions of existence" for a better world. This communication must occur 
in the present and tend toward a future that has broken from the past of 
colonization. 
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freedom ," as Fanon figures it here, entails an effort to "leap" out of the 
contingency of Histon^not i n the sense' of transcending H istory, but in the 
sense o f jgoing "beyond" the narrative of the past that has here tofore deter- 
mined the contours of his existence: "The body of history does not determine 
a single one of my actions. I am my own foundation. And it is by going 
beyond the historical, instrumental hypothesis that I will initiate the cycle of 
my freedom." 6 Fanon's version of "freedom" is immanent to the Black's 
existence. 

Each presen t, or any-instant-whatever, contains the possibility for th e 
black's liberation because that present tends toward an indeterminat e action, 
the future. While Fanon at first seems to explain the possibility for liberation 
solely in idealist temporal terms, the last line of the book, the oft-quoted 
prayer "O my body, make of me always a man who questions!" makes it clear 
that he considers matter to be integral to his liberatory temporal schema. The 
action that is the future relies upon the present, the body, which is sensory- 
motor. The future is a function of the body's sensory-motor a pparatus and 
therefore cannot entail a break with the past, but it can spring f roma present 
presentation of a different "sheet of past ." 7 Fanon invokes a futur e in the 
form of a prayer, an indication that "alway s a man who questions" exis ts only 
as aj)oss , ibilj ty, a plea, a longed- for future action . That man is not the ou t- 
come of a present whose contours are given. Nor_ is he the outcome of a past 
in which "tomtoms and cannibalism" characterize a body that is p erceived 
to be blacl^ and on that basis expelled in order to consolidate "Mind" and 
" Reason." He will emerge from a different past, one t fiat has yet to be 
uncovere d. 8 

Implicit in his prayer for his body to make of him "always a man who 
questions" is a conception of the past as the coexistence of what Deleuze 
refers to as "sheets of past." In Deleuze's Bergsonian formulation, "The p ast 
appears jis the most general form of an alreadv-iherp. " The past is a "pre - 
existence in general" wfrirh nnr recollections presuppose and of which our 
perceptions make; useJ What of this preexistence is accessible from the 
present is jrrr? ngr^ iintn "r^^ns. strafo. and sheets ." each of which is^char- 
acterized by its own "dominant theme s," "tones," "singularities ," "aspects," 
and so on. All of the regions and sheets of the past exist alongside of, within, 
or connected with one another. There is not one past, but sheets of past . 

F anon's prayer is for o ne who questions and thus for a situation wherein 
nothing is given orgivabje. everything is open to m terr o^afibiranTihe b ody 
^exists as that which chooses what is to come. Farj&nlaji nal prayer indicates 
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that, for him, the possibility for liberation lies in a cinematic reality wherein 
t he whole is the open, change is possible, an d there exist, as Bergson puis it, 
"actions that are really free, or at least partly indeterminate ." 10 That Fanon 
must posit a Bergsonian understanding of movement, of time, and thus of 
change as the conditions of possibility for wrenching an alternative socio- 
economic situation from the Black reveals the extent to which he conceives of 
black identity and subjectivity, both of which equate the black with his imago, 
as cinematic phenomenon. 

The Whole World Is Watching 

On 2 May 1967 a group of armed Black Panthers, female and male, entered 
California's capitol building amid "movie cameramen, still cameramen, reg- 
ular cameras" as "bulbs were flashing all over the place." 11 Prior to this 
protest, Huey Newton and Bobby Seale had determined that, as co-founders 
and leaders of the bpp, one of them should remain in Oakland while the 
other took a group of Panthers to Sacramento. Newton mowed the lawn at 
his mother's house while Seale and several other party members traveled to 
Sacramento to protest the Mulford Bill, legislation under consideration at 
the time that eventually made it illegal for the Panthers to carry weapons. 
Because he was not actually at the California state-capitol building during the 
demonstration, Newton's experience of that event was in and through mass 
media. Newton recalls his experience as follows: "About noon a bulletin 
interrupted the radio program. It told of brothers at the capitol with weapons. 
My mother called out to me that all channels were showing the event. I ran 
into the house, and there was Bobby reading the mandate." 12 

Newton's narrative of his experience of the Panthers' protest in Sacra- 
mento emphasizes the variety of media— radio and television in particular- 
through which the event circulated, likewise, Seale's description of entering 
the California state-legislature bunding with, "bulbs flashing all over the 
place" draws attention to the event's spectacular context of production, an 
aspect of the protest that enabled Angela Davis .to .find. the image of "the 
leather jacketed, black-bereted warriors standing with guns at the entrance to 
the California legislature" in a German newspaper while she was in Frank- 
furt studying with Theodor Adorno. 13 fln the United States, U.S. News and 
World Report, Life, Time, and the New York Times Magazine all carried photo- 
graphs of the Panthers "as a disciplined and tough-looking cadre of militant 
and macho revolutionaries." 1 ^ 
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In addition to print media, television news broadcasts included "live foot- 
age" of the protest at the California legislature and information concerning 
the resulting arrest of over twenty Panthers. The widespread circulation of 
the image of the Panthers at the legislature building in Sacramento enabled 
the bpp to establish itself as a vehicle through which the revolutionary theo- 
ries and sentiments of young black Americans nationwide might be ex- 
pressed. As Newton put it, "In a matter of months we went from a small Bay 
Area group to a national organization." 15 The cinematic appearance of the 
bpp via their circulation in newspapers and on television played a crucial role 
in establishing them as a national organization. 16 As is the case with every 
cinematic appearance, however, that of the bpp was predicated on a set of 
omissions that are now becoming perceptible primarily as a result of the 
repackaging and recirculation of the bpp in books and films marketed to 
academics and political activists. 17 

On 2 May 1967, even though Seale read "Executive Mandate No. 1" as 
planned, the weapons that the Panthers displayed at the California legisla- 
ture occluded the message he and the other Panthers had traveled to Sacra- 
mento in order to deliver. According to Newton, the main purpose of the 
protest was "to deliver the message to the people." 18 The mandate that Seale 73 
read stated that the Black Panther Party for Self-Defense (as they were named 
at their inception) "call[ed] upon the American people in general, and the 
Black people in particular, to take careful note of the racist California Legisla- 
ture now considering legislation aimed at keeping Black people disarmed 
and powerless while racist police agencies throughout the country intensify 
the terror, brutaHty, murder, and repression of Black people." 19 

Newton recalls, "The message was definitely going out. Bobby read it 
' twice, but the press and the people assembled were so amazed at the Black 
Panthers' presence, and particularly the weapons, that few appeared to hear 
the important thing. They were concentrating on the weapons." 20 Yet the 
visual message conveyed by the weapons rendered the protest a "success": 
"We had hoped that after the weapons gained their attention they would 

listen to the message Sacramento was certainly a success, however, in 

attracting national attention; even those who did not hear the complete mes- 
sage saw the arms and this conveyed enough to the Black people From all 

across the country calls came to us about establishing chapters and branches; 
we could hardly keep track of the requests. " 21 

The Panthers' admonition against the racist California legislature was not 
what was retained from the cinematic appearance of the bpp: "Few appeared 
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to hear the important tiling." In most of the available accounts, the percep- 
tible content of the cinematic image that circulated as a reference for the 
bpp's protest at the California state legislature was "armed Negroes." From 
the fecundity of images available that day, "blacks with guns" was retained as 
the content of the bpp's cinematic appearance. 

Blacks with guns was a new appearance of the Black, not his destruction. 
It made visible a sheet of past different from that to which Fanon argues the 
black had been enslaved, the sheet of past which had been harnessed by 
cinematic perception in order to authorize the black's appearance. Consis- 
tent with Fanon's injunction to introduce invention into existence, this ap- 
pearance of the bpp short-circuited a sensory-motor schema habituated to 
recognize the black according to the colonialist, racist common sense that 
Fanon so astutely pathologized. Newton thus describes "the press and the 
people assembled" staring in amazement "at the Black Panthers' presence 
and particularly the weapons." It might be argued that those assembled were 
"amazed" and "unable to hear the important tiling" because they were con- 
fronted with an appearance of the black that confounded their ability to 
recognize him according to habit. 
74 Unable to force blacks with guns into the common memory-images that 

they habitually called forth in order to recognize a black as the Black, the 
press and those assembled had to stop and think: If the civil rights move- 
ment had secured the black's full citizenship, why did he pick up the gun? 
How could slavery, share-cropping, silent suffering, gospel singing, Aunt 
Jemima, Uncle Tom, Topsy, "We Shall Overcome," cotton picking, illiteracy, 
"massa lovin," cannibahsm, watermelon-seed spittm', white-woman chas- 
ing, nonviolent resisting, Mammy, and Jezebel give way to blacks with guns? 
If "shame and self contempt," "nausea," and the soul-stirring sadness of 
Negro spirituals pervades the black's being, from where did the Afros, guns, 
and "black pride" spring? 

The appearance of American blacks with guns revealed that those com- 
monly shared memory-images which previously supported perceptions of a 
black were inadequate to a present perception of blacks with guns because 
American blacks with guns was not a component of the common sense 
through which the black appeared. With the revelation that hegemonic com- 
mon sense could not make sense of blacks with guns, those truths that such 
common sense had secured crumbled. The cinematic appearance of blacks 
with guns made visible one of the black's alternative pasts, rendering the 
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past called forth to support the habituated perception of the black "not neces- 
sarily true." The appearance of the bpp made visible those aspects of the 
black's past that constituted a tradition of radical praxis forged in the name of 
the black against racist American exploitation and oppression. In addition, 
the Panthers' uniform— leather jackets, berets, guns— was recognizable as 
that worn by visibly armed anticolonial and anti-imperialist revolutionaries 
across the globe. 22 

Having previously appeared only according to the dictates of a common 
sense that accommodated their invisibility in the political arena through an 
overdetermined visibility in which recognizably black skin secured the nor- 
mative American citizen subject by providing it with an apparent outside, the 
^Panthers transformed the terms of their appearance by intensifying those 
aspects of it that threatened State power. 23 They infused the black's imago 
(through which he is denned) with already legitimated and recognizable 
reservoirs for affective investment: guns, leather, berets. Calling attention 
to those natural (i.e., biological, genetic) characteristics through which the 
black is recognized, most notably his hair, the bpp's appearance (and that of 
the Black Power Movement more broadly) offered "pride" as the affect that 
characterized the party's present. By doing so, the bpp's appearance occa- 75 
sioned a transformation in the common sense through which the black was 
recognized. Without such a transformation of their appearance, the Panthers 
would not have been perceptible. Instead of rapturing the process of imag- 
ing through which the black appears, the bpp's appearance intensified it, 
demanding that the recognition of a black be a thinking-through of his 
nonidentity with the Black, not a habituated reinforcement of his essential 
inferiority. The bpp's appearance intensified the adversarial valence of the 
Black, reveling in its necessary status as image. 

Revealing the precariousness of the State's claim to represent black peo- 
ple, the appearance of the Black as Black Panther signaled a profound crisis 
in the hegemonic construction of reality that secures consensus to State 
power. In the place of the State's insistence that the post-civil-rights present 
was the culmination of the Black's teleological progress toward national be- 
longing, the Panthers made visible a present, irreconcilable with that posited 
by the State, in which the State consistently oppressed and brutalized blacks. 
By calling the police "pigs," reciting U.S. laws in support of their actions, 
and assembling an alternative form of government— complete with their 
own minister of information, minister of defense, and so on— the Panthers 
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turned the nation's gaze back onto itself as image. While the State asserted 
its own legitimacy and rationale for existence in the eyes of black people by 
presenting itself as the source and guarantor of social services and the pub- 
lic's welfare, the Panthers constructed an alternative reality, building schools 
and health clinics for black people and policing the police in black neighbor- 
hoods. The difference between the reality the Panthers constructed and that 
constructed by the State was rendered "undetideable"— each made a persua- 
sive claim to the legitimacy of the reality they constructed. In addition, the 
Panthers revealed the State's narrative of the past to be "not necessarily true" 
by appearing and by simultaneously positing an alternative past of the Black. 
Criticizing the veracity underpinning the system of judgment through which 
the State maintained its hegemony, the appearance of the bpp ushered in a 
set of social, political, and ethical relations associated with "the powers of 
the false." 

rXs a cinematic image, blacks with guns reveals the powers of the false 
that Deleuze attributes to the crystalline regime of the time-image. In the 
movement-image and its organic regime Deleuze identifies "the form^)f the 
true." Deleuze differentiates between the two regimes on several points, but 
his discussion of their differences in terms of narration allows one to under- 
stand how the Panthers' appearance threatened to erode the State's organic 
regime by replacing and superceding it with powers of the false. 

The State the Panthers confronted insisted that a chronological time 
(which is the result of individual and/ or collective actions) had culminated 
in the establishment of the State as the expression of those past actions. 
For example, the State continued to assert itself as the "representative" of 
"black p eople" by narrating the "success" of the civil righ ts mnvp rr i f 71 * ^p d 
the elevation of the black to American citizen as the outcome of act ions 
that reco gnized and validated the authority of State powe r (marching on 
Washington, boycotting public and private businesses, appealing to feder al 
government requesting that state laws are overturned, et c.). Within this 
narrative, t he black's struggle to ac hieve his rights, instead of directl y re- 
vealing the State's inability to function according to its own claims to ha ve 
been formed as that which upho lds thp equality nf ajl rp^n simply reinforce s 
the notion that the Starp operates arrr^rling tp the consensus of "the peop le." 
In the U nitedJStates, the Staters " sovereignty" relies upon its ability to pres - 
ent itself as the true representative of the people's capacity to produce it as 
sovereign. 24 
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The people grant their consent to U.S. sovereignty on the condition_th at 
the State's narrative is "true." The State must ins ist, therefore, on the truth - 
fulness of its narration of its own rise to sovereignty; it must present itself as 
sovereign because of its "organic" relationship to the peopl e. Consent to U.S. 
sovereignty relies , at least in part, on the integrity of the Stated "organic 
narration." Organic narration is "a t ruthful narration, i n the sense that it 
claims to be true, even in fiction." 25 Deleuze points out that organic narra- 
tion belongs to the regime of the movement-image. This is not to say that t he 
or ganic regime is not complex, only that it relies, i n all its complexity, on/S 
a princip le of chronological time that is dependent on movement. Chron o- 
logical trme posits one true past that has led to one true present that wi ll lead 
to a true r if indeterminate, future. Its veracity relies upon a perception that 
operates according to a sensory-motor schema that is intact, calling forth 
common memory-images in order to recognize a present ^ perception. Or - 
ganic narration cannot tolerate contradictory presents or alternative pasts. 
It thus implies a "system of judgment" on_ y^^h *n adjudicate betw een 
dichotomous notions: good and bad, true and false, the Black and the Whit e, 
and so on. 26 

Blacks with guns in the California state-legislature building posed "the 77 
simultaneity of incompossible presents" and "the coexistence of not- 
necessarily true pasts." 27 Blacks wit h ST?™* *kwhy rw^ter[th;it rHmnnfogri- 
cal time merely conceals a nmirhrnTiolr-iptral time bv presenting time only 
indirec tly. Insofar as the past appears with each prese nt^ blacks with guns 
made visible a past of militant black resistance American hegemony . 
Insofar as their appearance involved an assault on the regime that secure d 
the State's version of reality, the Panth^r^ pos^ d a fundamental threat to th e 
U.S. claim to sovereignty base d on consens us. 28 In addition, because aspects 
of their appearance were recognizable as borrowed from the appearance of 
revolutionary groups in other parts of the world, the bpp challenged commo n 
sense to establish a set of correlations between the sp ecific forms j)fj acist 
" exploitation practi ce? SfcSj United States that had given rise to blacks with 
guns and the colon ial ist and imperi ali st form s of gypl nit n tm n ^ t occasioned 
the emergence of other revolutionary groups in different parts oft hejvorld. 

In order to transform a black common sense that supported only non- 
violent reformist demands for national inclusion into one capable of sup- 
porting the alternative socioeconomic arrangements that the Panthers strove 
to enact, the Panthers drew from the political philosophies that animated 
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other struggles in different locales. Not only did they study, interpret, and put 
into practice the political theories of Fanon (a Martiniquan whose political 
writings focused on the Algerians' fight to liberate themselves from colonial 
rule) and Mao Tse-tung, they also adapted the visual iconography (notably, 
the military berets and rifles) of others struggling against capitalism, colo- 
nialism, and imperialism. Aspects of the Panthers' cinematic appearance 
thus were recognizable to those with access to the memory-images deposited 
by anticolonial struggles in Algeria, anticapitalist revolutionaries in Cuba, 
and anti-imperialist fighters in Vietnam, among others. These aspects tied 
the Panthers' appearance to that of others who similarly appeared to threaten 
and / or actually destroy aspects of the organic regime that then held colonial- 
ism or capitalism in place, and they added to the set of images commonly 
available to cinematic perception. 

The transformation of common sense set in motion by the Panthers' 
cinematic appearance supported the chartering of party chapters around the 
world and the emergence of "global emulators of the Black Panther Party." 29 
Many of the U.S. chapters ran free-breakfast-for-children programs. Some 
started schools. Some provided free sickle-cell-anemia screenings. Each of 
78 these programs constructed an alternative organization of sociality Vvdthin 
working-class and poor black neighborhoods. Noting the success of the free- 
breakfast program, J. Edgar Hoover claimed that "the bpp is not engaged in 
the 'Breakfast for Children' program for. humanitarian reasojis, including 
their efforts to create an image of civility, assume community control of 
Negroes, and to fill adolescent children with their insidious poison" and he 
ordered San Francisco fbi agent Charles Bates to "initiate cointelpro 
actions designed to eradicate the [Panthers'] 'serve the people' programs." 30 
The common sense that supported the Panthers' actions, especially, b ut 
nol pyrin sivaly, their sense of the necessity for caring for folks whose ne eds 
jhe United States had failed to meet^included a withdrawal of consent to th e 
Unite d States's claims to sovereignty. When consensus failed, the United 
States unleashed cointelpro^ an extensive, brutally violent, and largely 
illegal covert operation to "disrupt, discredit, and destroy" the bpp. That 
the United States had to resort to brutality, murder, and other clandestine 
operations indicates the extent to which the bpp, and the Black Power Move- 
ment of which it was a part, succeeded in eroding black consensus to U.S. 
sovereignty. 

Much of w hat was innovative, inventive, and therefore terrifying to Hop - 
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ver about the common sense that maintained the alternative forms of so- 
ciality that the Panthers enacted , including its "serve the people" programs, 
remains obscured by the Panthers' cinematic appearance as blacks with 
guns. In order for the Panthers to be recognizable as black, their appearance 
called forth visual markers of blackness: skin color, hair texture, and so on. In 
order for them to link their struggle with others globally and appeal to the 
"brothers on the block," they used their appearance to reinforce conven- 
tional markers of masculinity: guns, military berets, trousers, and leather 
jackets, all of which were popularly recognized as masculine accoutrements. 
Neither their markers of blackness nor their markers of masculinity chal- 
lenged common sense to rethink its conception that it takes masculine tac- 
tics to effect political change. Nor did they necessitate minking about libera- 
tion as anything other than a masculine or "macho" activity. The cinematic 
appearance of the bpp left undisturbed the hegemonic common-sense no- 
tion that the struggle for liberation was a decidedly masculine enterprise.^ 

The End of Silence 

Historians and eyewitnesses agree that at least one biologically female Pan- 79 
ther participated in the protest against the Mulford Bill. During the boom in 
membership sparked by that protest, female participation in the bpp also 
increased. By 1968, after the "Free Huey" campaign led to another rise in 
party membership, females accounted for "approximately sixty percent of 
the bpp 's membership." 31 While it might be argued that female Panthers ran 
the serve-the-people programs (later named the "survival programs") and 
that such care-based labor has traditionally been performed by females, such 
an argument cannot grasp the extent to which the masculine image of blacks 
with guns was one in which the Black Revolutionary Woman recognized 
herself. 32 

There are at least two published accounts of the way that the image of 
Panthers with guns at the California state capital led to the political activity of 
individual black females. 33 A member of the Panther rank and file who 
joined the party in 1968, Regina Jennings recalls that she did so in part 
because she "respected their bold image." She briefly describes the context 
within which she decided to apply for membership: "In 1968, still in my 
teens, I took a late plane from Philadelphia to Oakland, California, to join the 
Black Panther Party. As a runaway since the age of fifteen, a witness to vulgar 
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police brutality, and a victim of racism on my first job, I was ready to become 
a Panther. Their mystique— the black pants, leather jackets, berets, guns, and 
their talk— aggressive and direct— attracted me and thousands more across 
America." 34 

Speaking from a different socioeconomic situation than Jennings, Angela 
Davis claims that she "needed the appeal of the image of the leather- jacketed, 
black-bereted warriors standing with guns at the entrance to the California 
legislature." Davis continues, "That image, which would eventually become 
so problematic for me, called me home. And it directed me into an organiz- 
ing frenzy in the streets of South Central Los Angeles." 3 , 5 

Both Jennings and Davis refer to the way that the bpp's cinematic ap- 
pearance appealed to them or attracted them to the party. It is not clear 
whether Jennings's and Davis's reactions to the image of blacks with guns 
are representative of those of other black females at that time; it is neverthe- 
less clear that that image had the capacity during the late sixties to attract 
"females," who expected "full-fledged membership," into the Black Power 
Movement and/ or the Black Panther Party. Yet this same image has become 
incredibly problematic for feminists, even those who, like Davis, "needed" it 
as a catalyst for their political activism. 

Rather than dismissing the image of blacks with guns as politically retro- 
grade because macho or masculine and, therefore, necessarily exclusionary 
of black women, my argument is that for the Black Revolutionary Woman, 
the process of self-identification was predicated on the appearance of the 
Black as blacks with guns. As did Davis, other Black Revolutionary Women 
recognized themselves in that image and were "called . . . home." 36 

Feminist analyses of the ways that a political praxis based on gendering 
the Black has informed the struggle for emancipation and liberation have 
revealed an alternative past for that image recognizable as "black woman." 
Based on these analyses, I seek to illuminate a way of seeing blacks with 
guns as inclusive, not dependent on the exclusion of black women in the late 
sixties. This is so in part because hegemonic conceptualizations of feminin- 
ity are not visible in the black woman as "natural" attributes; in the black 
woman femininity appears as either excessive or deficient. This particularity 
of the black woman's appearance (upon which her identity hinges) continues 
to inform the ways that she is positioned in the political arena and, especially, 
in relationship to black males. 

As Hazel Carby and other feminist historians (primarily literary histo- 
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rians) have made clear, the slave's struggle for emancipation from slavery 
necessitated the articulation of the black slave into the category "human" 
through the extant discourse of gender. 37 Through recourse to the category 
"woman" and its effects and affects, most notably in regard to the properly 
emotional bond of "motherhood," female slaves demanded and argued for 
freedom. Working primarily within the affective registers of a moral argu- 
ment about the female slave's womanhood, enslaved black females found 
the discourse of gender differentiation to be an invaluable vehicle through 
which to gain access to the category "human." For the enslaved black, male 
or female, arguing for his or her humanity as "man" or as "woman" provided 
a way of distinguishing between his or her self-articulation as properly hu- 
man (because "man" or "woman") and the construction of the slave as sub- 
human (because "ungendered" as chattel). 38 

What quickly becomes apparent in the available historical narratives of 
the formation^ of "black woman" as a recognizable image is the extent to 
which gaining entry into the traditional American or Western discourse 
governing gender differentiation was simultaneously a historical necessity 
for emancipation from slavery and a strategy of assimilation into the United 
States's ethical and social institutions (e.g., "the family") that are charged 
with reproducing hegemonic relations. 

The works that have led to these insights are invaluable contributions to 
our understanding of how "black women" has been consolidated as a cate- 
gory over time. For instance, Hortense Spillers's essay "Mama's Baby, Papa's 
Maybe" and Angela Davis's pioneering work in the essay "Reflections on the 
Black Woman's Role in the Community of Slaves" and in the book Women, 
Race, and Class can be understood as interventions into the official common- 
sense consolidation of "black woman" that accounts (at least partially) for the 
appearance of the Moynihan Report in the United States' official sociopoliti- 
cal discourse in 1965. "The Negro Family: The Case for National Action," by 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, is an important document for understanding the 
sociohistorical context in which Black Revolutionary Women became percep- 
tible. Moynihan argues that the "tangle of pathology" leading to the "ma- 
triarchal structure" of the black community is a consequence of the par- 
ticularities of American slavery. He also argues that the black woman is 
primarily responsible for the "tangle of pathology." 39 Because both Spillers 
and Davis assume, albeit critically, that accessing a more accurate portrayal 
and analysis of slavery and slave life will lead to a more satisfactory under- 
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standing of the black woman, posited by each as a temporally coherent 
category, it is important to remain critical of the ways that both Spillers and 
Davis access and narrate sheets of the past. 

As my refrarning of Fanon into a cinematic context suggests, the tem- 
porality of black identity is such that change is a constitutive element of a 
black's formation. The black woman, for her part, is certainly no more co- 
herent over time than the Black; as cinematic images, both are vehicles 
through which invention might be introduced into existence at any-instant- 
whatever of the image's appearance. The force of Davis and Spillers's con- 
tribution to our understanding of the black woman lies in each writer's 
endeavor to reshape her in an effort to disrupt her reification vrithin hege- 
monic common sense. 40 

Seeking an alternative past for the black woman, Davis and Spillers ef- 
fectively critique the prescription of the Moynihan Report that considers 
the black woman to be the ground on which to read the black commu- 
nity as pathological. 41 In other words, each works through the official 
common-sense reification of the-black-woman-as-matriarch-responsible- 
for-the-Black-community's-pathology by narrating the past according to the 
82 powers of the false while undermining hegemonic common sense's organi- 
zation of both the domestic and the public spheres according to the pat- 
ronymic. Working to render common-sense understandings of the black 
woman more critical, Davis and Spillers provide an account of that category's 
trajectory over time, uncovering several layers of thought about the black 
woman that existed as invisible sediment in hegemonic common senses 
prior to the excavations Davis and Spillers conduct. 

Spillers uncovers the layer of sedimentation most relevant to my discus- 
sion here. In "Mama's Baby, Papa's Maybe" Spillers claims, "We might inter- 
pret the whole career of African-Americans, a decisive factor in national 
political life since the mid-seventeenth century, in light of the intervening, 
intruding tale, or the tale . . . 'between the lines/ which are already in- 
scribed, as a metaphor of social and cultural management. According to 
this reading, gender, or sex-role assignation, or the clear differentiation 
of sexual stuff, sustained elsewhere in the culture, does not emerge for 
the African- American female in this historic instance, except indirectly." 42 
Spillers illuminates the complex (and often contradictory) role that visible 
corporeal inscriptions of masculinity and femininity play in the production 
and maintenance of the white racial and masculine supremacy that variously 
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underpins the modern subject according to the shifting demands of material 
conditions 43 

In the context of Enlightenment thought, for instance, "masculinity" and 
"femininity" coalesce in the rhetoric of enlightened democratic citizenship 
which "worked to deny the gendered specificity that lay within its concept of 
a universal humanity" even as it posited as its proper arena, a public sphere 
"devoid of women" and governed by "intellect" and "rationality." Enlight- 
ened democratic citizenship rested upon "an underlying masculinist as- 
sumption" that was "as definitively raced as it was gendered." 44 

Much has been written about the various ways that, whenever they at- 
tempt to claim the rights and privileges accorded the masculine realm of 
citizenship, black males have been feminized, both discursively and cor- 
poreally, most markedly through castration, but also through other modes of 
violence which intensify the relationship between the black male and his 
body, thereby reserving the masculine privilege of disembodied subjectivity 
for white men. 45 While it is certainly important to differentiate between the 
ascription of femininity onto anatomically male bodies and the "historical 
framework of the feminine as part and parcel of being born female," it is 
crucial to realize that black females' entry into the ferninine is marked over 83 
time by struggles to "reconstruct womanhood" in a way that could accommo- 
date visibly black and female bodies. 46 Whatever social, political, or economic 
benefits might accrue to the feminine (such as the way that femininity can 
function as a commodity with which a [usually white] "woman" might nego- 
tiate to marry a wealthy man) have not been widely accessible to the majority 
of black women because such benefits tend to be available to women in the 
middle to upper classes who do not have to venture outside their homes to 
work or who only do so by choice, not financial necessity. 

Moreover, as my discussion of Fanon shows, the Black is "overdetermined 
from without," most often appearing only according to the common sense 
retained by an eye from the black's imago. For the black woman, such a 
visual overdetermination precludes her access to femininity insofar as it 
exists only as "private functions of the woman" that ought to be "scrupu- 
lously withheld from public view." 47 To the extent that the Black designates 
an identity always already predicated within public view and that the public 
view operates according to a cinematic perception that corresponds to a 
conception of the world that relies upon "black" to collect whatever is evil, 
bestial, ugly, and irrational, "denigrated femininity" is the only valence of 
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femininity that can accrue to the black body and be made visible under 
accessible extant versions of common sense. 

The sedimentation of notions of femininity into common sense over 
time, therefore, has tended toward the exclusion of its accrual to black female 
bodies. It cannot be assumed that "black woman" appears within the dictates 
of "femininity," even though common sense posits a relationship between 
the female body and femininity that often is organized through the category 
"woman." 

By the time the bpp appeared, fernininity had not accrued in a substantial 
way to black bodies except in denigrated forms. 48 Within the common sense 
forming in and informing the Black Power era, the effort to reverse the 
feminization, both discursive and corporeal, of black males in order to fur- 
ther the argument for their humanity involved a strict repudiation of any 
connection between femininity and the emergent understanding of black- 
ness. By setting forth a masculine image adequate to the task of making 
visible and contesting the grounds for the exclusion of the black from the 
realm of full citizenship, the Black Panthers played a significant role in the 
common-sense reversal of the denigrating feminization of the black. 
84 The Panthers challenged the construction of the normative citizen subject 

by intensifying those aspects of the black that had been consolidated as that 
subject's negative or outside in order to secure the propertied white male 
(later, female) as normative American subject entitled to the rights and pro- 
tections of the sovereign State. One of the ways the Panthers achieved this 
was by resignifying blackness as a "masculine" (associated with guns and 
violence) threat on a par with other efforts toward national liberation, includ- 
ing those undertaken by "the Founding Fathers" who penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States of America. 49 Moreover, in a 
simple reversal, the Panthers presented femininity as antithetical to Black 
Liberation, being the province of whites (as in Eldridge Cleaver's Soul on Ice 
and some of Huey Newton's earlier published writing), and /or as an attempt 
by black women to become "bourgeois" by claiming a form of fernininity 
that, unlike blackness, could and must remain hidden from public view and 
thereby distancing themselves from "the black people." While the Panthers' 
praxis effectively revealed and critiqued the complicity of femininity and the 
forms of sociality that enabled the racist exploitation of black bodies, it did 
not attend to the destruction of femininity's dichotomous counterpart, mas- 
culinity, with the same vigor. Masculinity and its affectations and accoutre- 
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ments appear as the terms adequate to Black Liberation. Other accessible 
aspects of the Black, especially his intimate relationship to femininity be- 
cause of his close association with corporeality, would not have registered as 
revolutionary or as carrying the potential to liberate a people from the com- 
mon sense in and against which the Panthers were working. Death, brutaliz- 
ation, and physical violation— acts that previously had inscribed femininity 
onto the black— were overwritten into heroism and "dying for the people." 

The bpp's emphasis on masculinity is understood best within the context 
of a historical narrative of how the official common sense that was retained 
from a habituated recognition of a black prior to the mid-1960s had come to 
carry (to varying degrees depending upon the specific spatiotemporal coordi- 
nates within which a black appeared) a "denigrated femininity" that worked 
in tandem with a shared conception of blackness in order to garner con- 
sensus to the formation of a citizenry and an "American" public sphere that 
was masculine and white (and therefore rational, human, and so on). The 
bpp's claim to mascuHnity was part of a claim to the public sphere, to the 
apparatus of governance, and to the rights accorded to a citizen of the sov- 
ereign United States, including the constitutional rights to bear arms, to life, 
and to liberty. In this respect, even though the Panthers' appearance cannot 85 
be separated from that of other anticolonial and anti-imperial organizations 
globally, the terms vrithin which they were able to appear and the extent to 
which that appearance was able to unsettle the organic regime of the U.S. 
State derived from the currency of a specific strand of American common 
sense that continues to secure consent to the United States's claim to sov- 
ereignty—namely, the widely held sense that "all men are created equal." 

Relying upon the currency of the United States's insistence that all men 
are created equal, the appearance of the bpp allowed for the recognition 
of the black man in the Black. But this need not be understood as preclud- 
ing black "females" from appearing in blacks with guns, nor does it neces- 
sarily indicate an inherent connection between "men" and "males." What is 
perhaps most innovative about the bpp's cinematic appearance is that it 
threw into doubt the validity of the common sense that linked "man" with 
"male" with "masculine," if only for that any-instant-whatever in which one 
stared in amazement while the Panthers appeared. During that any-instant- 
whatever, the powers of the false superceded the form of the true that had 
granted gender its legibility. The powers of the false opened possibilities for 
alternative socioeconomic arrangements between males and females based 
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on the equality presumed to exist (or that the Panthers argued should exist) 
between men. 

The lyrics to Elaine Brown's song "The End of Silence," published in the 
bpp newspaper as "A Black Panther Song," indicate that "men" might be 
understood in the context of bpp rhetoric as a category that includes both 
males and females. Brown, who later became chairman of the bpp while 
Newton was in exile in Cuba, recorded "The End of Silence" on an album 
entitled Seize the Time, which was sold as a fundraiser for the party. 

Have you ever stood 

In the darkness of night 

Screaming silently you're a man? 

Have you ever hoped 

that time would come 

When your voice could be heard 

In the noonday sun? 

Have you waited so long 

Till your unheard song 

Has stripped away your very soul? 

Well then believe it my friends 

That the silence will end 

We'll just have to get guns and 

be men. 50 

The addressee(s) of "The End of Silence" need not be male. In addition to 
the line "screaming silently you're a man," gendered references to the ad- 
dressee appear later in the song, including 

You know that dignity 

not just equality 

is what makes a man a man 

and in the last verse, which states, 

You been burning inside 
for so long a while 
'Til your old-time grin 
is now a crazed-man's smile. 

Each reference to "man" is in the abstract, except in the last stanza, where 
"old-time grin" and "crazed-man's smile" serve as metaphors that are de- 
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scriptive of modes of being black. "Old-time grin" connotes a docile Uncle 
Tom figure and attitude, while "crazed-man's smile" calls for the "bad man" 
or the "crazy nigger," neither of which are particularly political designations. 
While it is true that each of these modes of being black can be understood as 
masculine, the fact that "being a man" needs to be achieved by the song's 
addressees suggests that they are not already men according to how that 
term is used in Brown's song. Man in the abstract is the "man" referenced 
throughout the song. Disembodied man, the citizen-subject, is accorded 
"dignity / not just equality," and it is he who holds the potential to be heard, 
ending the silence. 51 

The designation "man," as it is used in "The End of Silence," is associated 
with masculinity, but it is a future designation that indexes a disembodied 
citizen-subject, and thus it has not yet been attached to specific bodies. 
Instead of reading the "we" as self-effacing, necessarily exclusionary of black 
women, I understand it as an inclusive invitation to a pregendered or "dif- 
ferently gendered" addressee to join Brown— a speaker who could be either 
male or female in the lyrics, but a voice that is recognizably "female" on the 
album— in getting guns and being men. 52 Brown's invitation insists on the 
equality of all Panthers who believe, according to the October 1966 Black 
Panther Party Platform and Program, that all men are created equal. 

For many black feminists, the bpp's focus on revealing masculinity in the 
black has "become so problematic," to use the phrase Davis employs in 
reference to the image of blacks with guns that "called her home," because 
such masauinity reinscribes the sexism connected with the attribution of 
masculinity to those spheres devoid of women. Yet, for Davis, the mas- 
culinity of the Black Power Movement became problematic only in retro- 
spect, as that masculinity became or was revealed to be consistent with, not 
oppositional to, hegemonic forms of sexism. 

When blacks with guns appeared, in many of the hegemonic common 
senses that perceived it masculinity belonged to neither black male bodies 
nor blackiemale bodies. Those common senses did not call forth femininity 
as an accessible or potentially revolutionary characteristic of the black. It has 
been the work of black feminism since the sixties to provide a critique of the 
way that black masculinity encourages and incites deleterious effects on the 
bodies and lives of those who are visibly female or feminine. Such analyses 
were not widely available at the time of the bpp's appearance, however, so my 
argument— that black females recognized themselves in the masculine im- 
age of blacks with guns even when that image was composed primarily of 
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recognizably black male bodies— is not a contestation of black feminist anal- 
ysis since the sixties, but a caveat against uncritically deploying its histori- 
cally specific critiques as though they were true in all times. The black com- 
mon sense forming in and informing the historical conjuncture referred to 
as "the sixties" rendered Black Revolutionary Women visible in the mas- 
culine image of blacks with guns. In other words, the cinematic appearance 
of Black Revolutionary Woman was masculine. 

The appearance of the Black as blacks with guns, while masculine, was not 
exclusively male. Indeed, the Panthers' was an increasingly female struggle 
which led to important attempts to transform "Panther common sense." 53 To 
claim that the image of blacks with guns was exclusive of females is to uphold 
the hegemonic notion that masculinity is the form of gender expression 
proper to males. In addition, any analysis of the cinematic appearance of 
blacks with guns that reifies the common sense that makes bodies visible as 
either male or female misses the opportunity to perceive the alternative 
forms of bodily expression (not reducible to binary conceptualizations of 
gender) available in that appearance. 

The masculine appearance of Black Revolutionary Women provided a 
88 highly unstable appearance of black women. Yet it contributed to the ap- 
pearance (to a cinematic perception operating according to official Western 
common senses) of a global re-membering of the world according to the 
powers of the false in ways that, at least initially, confronted hegemonic 
assignations of gender characteristics according to anatomical characteris- 
tics. It challenged common senses to enable cinematic perception to recog- 
nize masculinity in the black, the black in the Black Panther, and (for a time, 
anyway) the Black Revolutionary Woman in the masculine Black Panther. 

No less than the organic regime, however, the crystalline regime of the 
powers of the false, as Deleuze indicates, "throws up its ready-made for- 
mulas, its set procedures, its laboured and empty applications, its failures, its 
conventional and 'second-hand' examples offered to us as masterpieces." 54 
In the arena of cinematic appearances, the tendency of every cinematic im- 
age is to shrink into cliche, a state of enslavement to the past. An internal 
threat to the innovations possible in the regime of the time-image, cliche 
subordinates time to movement, thereby obfuscating the powers of the false 
and their ability to reveal a new element in a present perception. The ap- 
pearance of Black Revolutionary Women on television, a medium that re- 
mains instrumental in the global re-membering of the world, ensnared that 
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appearance within the contradictory procedures of television's temporality. 
We can understand television's temporality to be chained to television's in- 
sistence on its own "liveness" and to the constraints of a bidirectional pull to- 
ward the still and the automatic. Yet it is also (importantly) a temporality that 
remains open because it is shot through with the operations of "switching." 

The Revolution Will (Not) Be Televised 

By 1955, the year of the bus boycott in Montgomery, Alabama— a protest that 
for many historians marks the begirining of the contemporary civil rights 
movement— more than half of all homes in the United States had installed a 
television set. 55 The five years preceding the Montgomery bus boycott wit- 
nessed the rise of nonviolent direct-action tactics aimed at dismantling color- 
based segregation in the southern United States. In 1953 blacks in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, also boycotted buses, and blacks in Wichita, Kansas, sat in 
at lunch counters. The proliferation of television sets directly corresponds to 
the increase in participation in nonviolent direct-action protests intended to 
secure civil rights for black American citizens. 56 Sasha Torres, in her astute 
analysis of the relationship between television and the black civil rights 89 
movement, describes a striking historical coincidence: "the simultaneous 
rise of the southern civil rights movement in the wake of the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott and of television news as an authoritative force in American 
public life." 57 

This historical "coincidence" might be considered as further evidence of 
the significance of another "coincidence," namely, that of the invention of 
film around the same time as Du Bois's prophetic pronouncement that "the 
problem of the twentieth century is the problem of the color line," which 
points to a fundamental convergence between black identity, processes of 
hegemony, and cinema that coalesces around questions that theorists and 
critics of black political culture have framed in terms of representation. 
Cinema's propensity to put into circulation images that dissimulate political 
proxies not only remains intact with the coming of television, but television 
claims for itself the capability of providing an instantaneous, "live" image 
that film cannot offer, thereby intensifying claims to and calls for "accurate 
representations." Similarly, the black civil rights movement's need to trans- 
form national culture so that it might be generative of a national consensus 
regarding racial equality was imbricated with telejournalism's need to gener- 
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ate a national consensus regarding "the race problem" that would support 
"television's self-constitution as a properly national form addressing an audi- 
ence assumed to share certain core ideological assumptions about the privi- 
leges of citizenship and the rule of law," so that it might sell that audience to 
advertisers. 58 The early convergence of the interests of black civil-rights activ- 
ists with those of telejournalists reveals that an intimate relationship existed 
between the civil rights movement's reformist politics, which was predicated 
on a visible, often mediated, deployment of racial difference and black iden- 
tity calculated to generate a national consensus on the immorality of racist 
violence and oppression, and television's claims to a privileged relationship 
to liveness. The relationship between the visibility politics on which the civil 
rights movement relies and television's claims to liveness hinges on the 
commonalities between the temporal operations each executes. 

Drawing on Jose Munoz's insights regarding the extent to which "the 
story of 'otherness' is one tainted by a mandate to perform for the amuse- 
ment of a dominant power bloc," a mandate Mufioz characterizes as the 
"burden of liveness that inflects the experience of postcolonial, queer, and 
other minoritarian subjects," Torres points out that "it's not enough for 
)o television to he live: the medium needs to represent 'authentic' persons of 
color, stockpiling their liveness to be borrowed back in times of political or 
representational crisis." 59 The civil rights movement, as Torres compellingly 
argues, took up the "burden of liveness— of producing televisual immedi- 
acy via black performances of physical suffering and political demand" and 
made it a "primary focus of the movement and a crucial key to its success." 60 
Though evocative of a different moral register than the silently suffering 
black bodies battered by fire hoses that characterized the informational live- 
ness of the civil rights movement, the Panthers' spectacular protest of the 
Mulford Bill also fed into and relied upon television's emergent structural 
reliance on liveness and, hence, on televisual time, a rime Richard Dienst has 
characterized as "the infinitesimal fissuring of an interminable present." 61 

Dienst proposes that "time moves in two directions on television, toward 
the still and toward the automatic." 62 These temporal vectors are not the 
same as those circumscribing film. Yet they are consistent with the workings 
of the cinematic insofar as they can be understood to be integral to the 
institutionalization of the deterritorializing possibilities of the time-image, 
possibilities tenuously contained by and within the electronic time-image. 
For if "television produces a time-image the moment it has been turned on," 
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as Dienst asserts, then one might understand television to be another "organ 
for perfecting" cinematic reality, working to assimilate into existing hege- 
monies the very image regime that film reveals provides a mechanism for 
thinking differently from the logics that uphold those hegemonies. 63 With 
television, the possibilities for something different to emerge within a pres- 
ent perception, possibilities that Deleuze locates within film's time-image, 
become dispersed, "lofted in the world's atmosphere and running circles 
around earthly existence," but they also tenuously are harnessed and di- 
rected to serve "the political and economic concentrations of power that 
make television possible." 64 Television strives to socialize the time-image. 

According to Dienst's analysis, the time-image television makes visible, 
as cliche or hegemonic common senses, contains socialized time, which is 
already valorized in advance. Television wrenches the capacity for thinking 
from the time-image, striving to delimit in advance what "time" appears on 
television and to limit, according to television's drive toward profit, what can 
appear as the needs and interests of living beings. Protesting the Mulford Bill 
while bulbs were flashing all over the place, the Panthers as blacks with guns 
were caught in a mode of temporality that thrived on a production of a sense 
of liveness. Caught in the modalities of televisual time, the Panthers' cine- 
matic appearance became a point wherein occurred a transduction of value 
necessary for the reproduction of capitalist social relations. With the appear- 
ance of the bpp on television, the Black is preserved as criminal, militant, 
dispossessed, violent, and so on, thereby providing one of the formulations 
necessary to maintain a white supremacy that incorporates a few black faces. 

An integral component in the transduction of value effected by the tele- 
visual operations that enabled the broad circulation of blacks with guns was 
the delineation of "gender characteristics" according to the apparent anat- 
omy of one's body and the insistence that there exist only two genders. That 
one does not see the Black Revolutionary Woman in the image of blacks with 
guns now does not mean that she did not appear there or that she somehow 
was not there. Nor does it necessarily mean that her being there was a result 
of some form of "false consciousness" or self-effacement. 65 What it means is 
that her cinematic appearance was inconsistent with those recognizable gen- 
der markers through which "black woman" habitually is articulated and 
recognized. Even as the value attributed to blackness changed form and even 
though "the black family" remained a stubbornly defiant arrangement to 
assimilate into the American middle-class model of sociality, those hege- 
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monk gender markers were preserved because they supported the forma- 
tion of the heterosexual nuclear family. That family is the principle social 
arrangement through which capitalist relations were— and are— reproduced. 

"My Name Is Peaches" 

The appearance of the Black Revolutionary Woman in blacks with guns was 
thus a highly unstable appearance of the black woman. 66 While it motivated 
black women to join the movement, it also initially provided the grounds for 
their limited participation and an alibi for the sexism of Panther men. Today 
one receives this image in a different manner than that in which it was 
received in 1967. This is so in part because the transduction of the value of 
blackness achieved in the late 1960s maintained hegemonic gender rela- 
tions through which capitalistic sociality was reproduced, but also because of 
the pioneering work of "black feminists" who pointed out the extent to which 
the masculine appearance of blacks with guns upheld instead of challenged 
hegemonic notions of masculinity that enabled the perpetuation of sexism. 

In 1967 the presence of women in the masculine space of struggle ex- 
pressed by the Black Panthers posed a profound challenge to the constitu- 
tion of the normative citizen-subject insofar as that subject was constructed 
through a highly differentiated system of gender inscriptions within which 
the feminine accrued to female bodies and the masculine to male. Indeed, 
the appearance of Black Revolutionary Women laid the groundwork for the 
appearance of a subjectivity capable of challenging forms of sexism, racism, 
and homophobia, and one in which gender affectations and distinctions, 
such as masculinity and femininity, need not be predicated on a binary oppo- 
sition between anatomically different bodies, of which there are thought to 
be only two varieties: male and female. The appearance of such a subjectivity 
would signal a transformation in common sense and cause its further reor- 
ganization, either opening itself for new creation or, conversely, unleashing 
the violence necessary to maintain the hegemony of gender distinctions. 

As the writings by Panther women in The Black Panther suggest, black 
females and black males did not have equal access to the hegemonic abstrac- 
tion "men" even as the "revolutionary" public appearance of both was condi- 
tioned by and visible through the masculine. This situation gave rise to a 
sustained effort on the part of Panthers to articulate a system of gender 
differentiation that would be more consistent with their commonly held 
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sense that masculinity and femininity must coexist. The system they devise 
is rooted in bourgeois common sense and evinces the violence deployed to 
pummel Black Revolutionary Women into a form of femininity that func- 
tioned according to the strictures of an erotic economy of "black bodies" 
differentiated according to recognizable anatomical characteristics and ac- 
cordingly endowed with attributes thought to be proper to those bodies. 

As the Panther historian Tracye Matthews explains, the writings by women 
in The Black Panther focus on defining the Black Revolutionary Woman in 
relationship to the Black Man. iUummatrng the extent to which black women 
were perceived to occupy (at least potentially) the position of man is the fact 
that, in her "five point inventory" of what a black woman must do to better aid 
the struggle, the Black Panther Gloria Bartholomew states that the black 
woman must "stop playing the role of a man, and take [her] place beside [her] 
man." 67 In an effort to transform the aspects of official common sense evi- 
denced by the Moynihan Report into the means for a more critical way of 
thinking about black women, Bartholomew's fellow female Panther Linda 
Greene argues that in addition to being "a worker" and "a mother," the 
revolutionary woman is "militant, revolutionary, committed, strong, and 
warm, feminine, loving, and kind." Greene insists that "these qualities are 93 
not the antithesis of each other; they must all be her simultaneously." 68 

The force of such efforts is toward the adjudication of what is common- 
sensically understood as the "public" versus the "private" appearance and 
function of black women. The Black Revolutionary Woman's appearance as 
masculine breaks down when it enters the so-called private realm of inter- 
personal relationships with black men, particularly when the terms of those 
relationships are calibrated to support the domestic realm created through 
heterosexual arrangements. Within black common sense, the "masculine 
Black woman" had been sexualized and presented as a "bulldagger," a pe- 
jorative designation for an "unattractive" woman who was sexually unavail- 
able to men and who was to be deplored. 69 The specter of the bulldagger 
nestled within the Black Revolutionary Woman provides the rationalization 
for the articulation of the ways in which the Black Revolutionary Woman 
must be feminine in relation to the Black Man. 70 Such an ascription of 
femininity is in keeping with its construction as a private function of the 
woman, a traditionally middle-class hegemonic arrangement of gender dif- 
ference with roots in the Victorian era. 

Ultimately, the refusal of the masculine female or "bulldagger" in the 
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image Black Revolutionary Woman leads to policing black women according 
to their sexuality, often reducing them to that sexuality or to obsessively 
demonstrating their heterosexuality. As black cultural feminists, including 
Michelle Wallace, have argued, black males' claim to manhood via an aggres- 
sive masculinity has been won often through the physical and psychic viola- 
tion of black females, and always with violence leveled at "black women." Joy 
James notes that "the issue of female abuse and battery by male leaders and 
the rank and file in the Black Panther Party, led by Newton and Eldridge 
Cleaver before the split, and its rival organization Us, headed by Maulana 
(Ron) Karenga, remains somewhat of a taboo among African Americans." 71 
Indeed, the violence leveled against women in the bpp coupled with the 
perception of its inevitability precluded or discouraged the participation of 
females such as Barbara Smith who later would become part of the Com- 
bahee River Collective, a joint effort to articulate and enact a compelling 
critique of the interrelations between homophobia, sexism, and racism. 72 
The masculine appearance of Black Revolutionary Women was, in effect, the 
appearance of black women presumed to be heterosexual and sexually avail- 
able to black males, a group whose claim to "manhood" was exclusive of 
94 black females. 

That the violence involved in achieving and maintaining masculinity 
often is funneled through acts and discourses of sex and sexuality is the 
primary concern of the next chapter in which I inquire into the consolidation 
of masculinity and femininity in Pam Grier's early blaxploitation films. The 
inability of lesbian sexuality to appear in Black Revolutionary Women, de- 
spite Black Revolutionary Women's "masculine" appearance, provides both 
a subtext and a rationale for physical acts of violence against black women in 
the name of a black liberation that became an alibi for a black masculinity 
carefully policed according to one's anatomy. Furthermore, the homophobic 
rejection of the masculine female by the Black Revolutionary Woman sanc- 
tions the erasure of the contributions of black women from the popular 
history of "the movement" as organized by and through the masculine cine- 
matic appearance of the Black as blacks with guns. 73 

Even as it offers a forceful form though which to make a spectacle of the 
state, helping to usher in the powers of the false and laying the groundwork 
for a new appearance of the Black, the bpp's unchallenged acceptance of the 
masculine as the realm within which and the form through which Black 
Liberation must be won marks a crucial point of consensus with hegemonic 
common senses. 74 
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"A Black Belt in Bar Stool" 

Blaxploitation, Surplus, and The L Word 

The cinematic appearance of Black Revolutionary Women, like all cinematic 
appearances, was available to become part of the way that value is consoli- 
dated by various strains of common sense. In order to be perceptible, 
an image must be recognizable to some degree according to "official" con- 
ceptions of the world. The more a present perception is capable of being 
recognized according to habit— that is, the greater a present image's ability 
to conform to preexisting conceptions of the world— the easier it is for that 
image to become a component involved in the 

reproduction, dissemination, and maintenance il "O-O-h Child" 
of official common sense. The appearance of 

Black Revolutionary Women was tenuous because it posed a challenge to the 
habitual recognition of "black woman." Yet, instead of calling forth a sus- 
tainable perception of a black in which hegemonic gender categories do not 
inhere, it occasioned a violent reterritorialization of black woman accord- 
ing to extant edicts of gender (i.e., a "woman" must appear to be "female" 
and exhibit "feniinine" characteristics, mcluding being sexually available 
to "men"). Like every cinematic appearance, Black Revolutionary Women 
could appear only with the active participation of cinematic machines, living 
and/or technological Living cinematic machines, the Black Panthers, par- 
ticipated in pummeling the appearance of Black Revolutionary Women into 
an understanding of black woman that enables the re-production of a prop- 
erly heterosexual sociality. 

The processes particular to television participated in ensuring that the ap- 
pearance of blacks with guns occasioned not a rupture in or a transvaluation 
of the official common sense apparent in the Black, but merely a transduc- 
tion of the value (however "negative" it is judged to be) that the Black must 
carry in order to help rationalize a society in which white supremacy and 
bourgeois culture are inseparable. On television, the appearance of blacks 
with guns was distilled into an imago of the Black that has secured the official 
perception of blacks today, especially of "black males," as violent and crimi- 
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nal. Television relies for its legibility on its tenuous ability to put into circular 
tion images of official common sense. With regard to Pam Grier's blaxploita- 
tion films and their relationship to her more recent role in the Showtime 
series The L Word, it is interesting to note the extent to which the invention 
of television— a technological cinematic machine that exploits the same per- 
ceptual processes that living beings employ in order to interact with other 
images— has contributed to sustaining the current situation wherein -any 
cinematic appearance already is caught up in the processes employed in the 
transduction of value indispensable to the maintenance of consent to bour- 
geois U.S. common sense, that is, "official" common sense. 

Images of Value 

Retaining from an image's appearance that which serves their interests, 
technological cinematic machines function to make common their specta- 
tors' sense(s), "producing value and reproducing social relations along the 
way." 1 In order to produce value, technological cinematic machines draw on 
the affective labor of their spectators. According to Marcia Landy, this form of 
96 labor power, affecuvity, is "a form of labor expended in the consumption of 
cinematic images, in the enterprise of voluntarily offering up our lives 'as 
free contributions to capitalist power.' " 2 I further elaborate Landy's defini- 
tion, following the direction to which her work points, in order to argue that 
blaxploitation, far from being a misnomer or a regrettable diversion from the 
progressive history of blacks in American film, signals an intensification 
(arising out of a specific sodohistorical political formation) of the exploita- 
tion via affectivity (already a function of cinematic machines) of an audience 
(market) presumed to consist of "black people." While technological cine- 
matic machines allow for this form of exploitation to become perceptible, 
even though in many cases they frame images capable of rapid circulation, 
the exploitation to which I refer is inherent in every cinematic appearance, 
not only those selected, cut, and framed by technological cinematic ma- 
chines. In this respect, affectivity has become less a "voluntary" contribution 
to capitalist power, as in Landy's more specific formulation of it, than a form 
of labor expended in order to reproduce sociality under capitalism. Affec- 
tivity is a type of labor that is increasingly necessary to survival; as such, it is a 
type of labor that produces and maintains forms of social life— it is, therefore, 
biopolitical. 

My understanding of biopower and of biopolitical production has been 
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influenced by that of Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri. In their coauthored 
book, Empire, Hardt and Negri develop Foucault's and Deleuze's separate 
but related insights into the set of transformations in the organization of 
power characteristic of what they refer to as "a historical, epochal passage in 
social forms from disciplinary society to the society of control" 3 Hardt and 
Negri identify biopower, which they define as "a form of power that regulates 
social life from its interior, following it, interpreting it, absorbing it, and 
rearticulating it," as that form of power characteristic of the society of con- 
trol. 4 In my formulation of affectivity I strive to be consistent with an analysis 
of the dominance of biopolitical production in contemporary societies in the 
overdeveloped world. I offer this formulation as a way of assessing how the 
ascent of cinematic processes is part of the consolidation of biopower and, 
hence, how analyses of cinematic processes and cinematic media might be 
important components in any assessment of the biopolitics of globalization. 5 

In her discussion of affectivity, Landy points out: "Often dissociated from 
obvious forms of work identified with and measured in terms of time ex- 
pended in the factory, the office, and other workplaces, the labor time in- 
vested in the consumption of cultural narratives, images, and sounds is a 
necessary labor in the maintenance of social life under capitalism." 6 Landy's 
formulation draws attention to the way that a discussion of the cinematic 
necessitates rethinking the socioeconomic dynamics of the "work day" in 
overdeveloped countries. Calling attention to the way that affectivity is a 
"necessary labor" that is at the same time productive for capital, Landy's 
formulation points to the growing obsolescence (in the context of the con- 
temporary situation in overdeveloped countries) of traditional conceptions of 
"labor" and "work time." 

In the overdeveloped world, the work day Karl Marx described, in which a 
worker toils a portion of the day in order to reproduce himself as worker 
(necessary labor) and the rest of the day in order to realize surplus value for 
the capitalist (surplus labor), has been extended through various means, 
including the circulation of images through cinematic processes, so that 
"non-work time becomes subject to the same kinds of antagonisms that cut 
across labor time." 7 Capital thus succeeds in continuing to realize surplus 
value by increasing the productive capacity of "living labor," expanding the 
realm of "work" to include so-called leisure activities, thereby minimizing 
the degree of difference between necessary labor and surplus labor while 
failing to abolish the limits that necessary labor poses to the expansion of 
capital. 8 The circulation of money, labor, and commodities, including films, 
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via processes of exchange gives rise to forms of socially necessary labor, a 
category that designates labor expended in the reproduction of social life 
under capitalism. As a type of socially necessary labor, affective labor is 
involved in the production and reproduction of social reality according to 
local and/or official common sense(s). It participates in the untidy processes 
of consensus that enable existing modes of domination and exploitation. 
While circulation itself does not produce surplus value, it nevertheless en- 
ables capital to produce it via socially necessary labor at any instant whatever 
in capital's circulation. The production of surplus value is thus co-extensive 
with the value produced via socially necessary labor. 

As "a form of labor expended in the consumption of cinematic images in 
the enterprise of . . . offering up our lives as free contributions to capitalist 
power," affectivity is perceptible only within a context of global circulation 
because it indicates a level of social capital possible only through such broad 
circulation. At any point whatever in the circulation process, surplus value 
can be produced. Affectivity constitutes one productive point in the circula- 
tion process of cinematic images; what it produces most often (when it reacts 
to images according to a habituated sensory-motor apparatus) are images of 
value in process, that is, hegemonic or official common senses. Yet even 
official common sense is multivalent and responsive to challenges posed to it 
and innovations arising from vrithin it. It is not a mode of unilateral com- 
mand, but the outcome of local negotiations between groups struggling for 
hegemony. 

Under these conditions, socially necessary labor such as affectivity opens 
at once onto at least three dimensions of valorization, each of which carries 
as its condition of possibility the exploitative relationship that gives rise to 
capital. In one dimension, affectivity entails the (re)production of socio- 
cultural value as one of the forms of surplus value necessary to support 
capital's drive to amass wealth; it therefore can enable capital's drive toward 
self-valorization to continue its movement in circulation by producing sur- 
plus sociocultural value. This is clear in the context of the reception of Holly- 
wood images. When employed by a Hollywood film, though affectivity often 
(re)produces cultural value via investments in social forms and ideas that 
serve to solidify and sustain the categories and institutions that today enable 
and support the reproduction of capitalism, such as race, family, religion, 
heterosexuality, and the law, it is capable as well of undermining the logic 
that supports such institutions. 9 
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The first dimension of valorization based on affectivity therefore always 
carries a second which constantly threatens to explode the first process from 
within. At any instant whatever in the production of sociocultural value for 
the valorization of capital, capital's ability to direct affectivity into the mainte- 
nance of the already existing categories of socioeconomic relations might be 
overwhelmed by the impact of a present perception on a living image (affect) . 
Having discussed this possibility in terms of a present perception's ability to 
jam the sensory-motor apparatus's capacity to recognize it according to habit, 
I now consider this dimension of valorization under a rubric adapted from 
Roderick A. Ferguson— "the multiplications of surplus." 10 

On the third plane of valorization onto which affectivity might open, 
affectivity produces images of the antagonistic relations characteristic of the 
production of value itself. In this case, what appears remains an image of 
value in process, but it is an image of value that has been diverted from the 
process of its own constitution to the extent that it yields something of the 
conditions of its production as an image of value. The appearance of blacks 
with guns marks one such instant in the production of the Black as an image 
of official common sense. When that image appears, the organic regime that 
consolidated the Black according to an official common sense crumbles 
under the affectivity required to make sense of that image, revealing that the 
Black appears according to the powers of the false and that the insistence 
upon recognizing the Black according to the form of the true entails violently 
constricting affectivity' s capacities to excavate what official common sense 
conspires to hide in a present perception or to punch holes in what such 
common sense insists upon. 11 Images that solicit an affectivity that breaks 
out of the constrictions imposed upon it by the regime of the true circulate 
more slowly because their production as images of value requires more 
affective labor time. 

Like all productive labor, affectivity can be considered in temporal terms. 
The chronological, measurable time upon which movement insists imposes 
itself upon affectivity by establishing connections between the sensory and 
the motor mechanisms of the affected living image. The rapid circulation of 
cinematic images seeks to keep this temporal schema intact so as to reduce 
affective labor time, thereby increasing surplus labor time and, hence, sur- 
plus value. Yet squeezing affective labor time eventually leads to diminishing 
returns, and something different must be introduced in order to reaccelerate 
the rate at which the production of cultural values supports the generation of 
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profit, even if that means an initial increase in affective labor time (i.e., the 
recognition of something different or the appearance of something pre- 
viously hidden in the image that must occur in order to continue movement 
is forced to take place vrithin "the hidden ground of time," the nonchrono- 
logical time that has become visible in the image). 

This cycle is what occurred with the appearance of Black Revolutionary 
Women as blacks with guns. In order to be elaborated into forms capable 
of sustaining organizations of sociality different from those that continue 
the movements necessary to life under capitalism, the nonchronological 
time revealed in the appearance of Black Revolutionary Women required 
for its sustenance an immeasurable labor time, far more, or different; than 
what the Panthers were able to wrest away from the capitalists in power. The 
state-sanctioned violence and fbi -orchestrated internal divisions unleashed 
by cointelpro, coupled with the official installation into Panther com- 
mon sense of expedient hegemonic conceptualizations of "man," "woman," 
"masculinity," and "femininity," ensured that the affective labor time re- 
quired to produce new or, at least, different values concerning gender rela- 
tions that would be antagonistic to capitalism and white supremacy was not 
loo available. 

That affectivity might produce unpredictable sociocultural values when 
"consuming" a present perception does not mean that the relationship of 
exploitation fundamental to the production of value is nullified or lessened, 
but it does point to the creative capacity of affectivity and to affectivity's ability 
to reroute value toward the consolidation of a different (capitalist) project 
requiring a different structure of (capitalist) command. Yet, because it is not 
only an activity engaged in the pursuit of pleasure and entertainment (as 
when watching a film or television show) but also a form of labor that helps 
to ensure one's survival when confronted with a present image (such as a car 
turning its lights off before speeding up in front of your house), affectivity 
remains vulnerable to processes of habituation, adopted in the name of 
survival, that require it to function in the interests of the current hegemony. 

Blaxploitation and Common-Sense 
Black Nationalism 

Extracting surplus sociocultural value from affectivity, blaxploitation merely 
intensifies the process of exploitation inherent in every cinematic appear- 
ance. The blaxploitation phenomenon was made possible during the late 
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1960s by the Hollywood film industry's need to adjust to a changing global 
socioeconomic terrain and by the innovations set in motion by Black Power. 
Blaxploitation films emerged at a time when the American film industry was 
undergoing a fundamental reorganization that had precipitated a financial 
crisis and when the sociopolitical, economic, and cultural terrain of the 
United States was in the midst of one of its most chaotic reformations. 12 
These films worked to keep the film industry afloat during its financial crisis 
and to enable the socioeconomic reformation of American political culture to 
proceed more smoothly, even though they certainly did not achieve either of 
these feats alone. 

A term coined by the entertainment-industry trade journal Variety, "blax- 
ploitation" refers to "exploitation films" made between 1970 and 1975 that 
belong to the "Black Action Film" genre. 13 Most accounts of the emer- 
gence of blaxploitation films note that the black sociopolitical movements 
of "the 1960s" played a role in demanding more and better representations 
of black people in Hollywood films. The specificity of the social terrain 
out of which blaxploitation appeared continues to affect the circulation and 
popularity of such films. Indeed, "blaxploitation" now is linked so closely to 
"Black Power" that aspects of its iconography often stand in for the less 101 
widely circulated conceptions of the world that contended for hegemony 
under the rubric of "Black Power." Blaxploitation played a profoundly impor- 
tant role in adjudicating between a range of political positions vying for 
recognition as Black Power during the late 1960s and early 1970s and in 
presenting their resolution in the form of common-sense black nationalism. 
Insofar as Black Power arose as a political movement within which a critical 
and coherent conception of the world elaborated from the viable nuggets of 
what Gramsti referred to as "good sense" within black nationalism might 
have been worked out, blaxploitation is one way of mediating that process. By 
encouraging the articulation of Black Power to proceed according to those 
strictures of common-sense black nationalism which lent consent to U.S. 
white bourgeois sociality, blaxploitation forestalled the elaboration of the 
kernel of good sense in common-sense black nationalism. 

Framed in this way, blaxploitation can be understood as a generic re- 
formation of common-sense black nationalism that seeks to cut, select, and 
circulate images of value-in-process capable of a broad circulation. Melvin 
Van Peebles's Sweet Sweetback^s Baadasssss Song (1970) is credited with hav- 
ing established that there is a large, black teenage audience for films that 
feature a "macho black hero." 14 Sweet Sweetback generally is recognized as 
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the film that proved the strength of the black box office to Hollywood, thereby 
ushering in a roughly five-year period of cheaply made feature films with 
predominately black casts. Sweet Sweetback itself was shot in less than three 
weeks and cost $500,000 to make. By the end of 1970, the film had grossed 
$10 million dollars nationwide. Based on the success of Sweet Sweetback, the 
distribution strategies for many blaxploitation films limited the films' re- 
leases to urban theaters selected for their accessibility to this young, urban, 
black audience. 15 

Gordon Parks's 1971 film Shaft and Gordon Parks Jr's 1972 Super Fly are 
widely recognized as having set the blaxploitation genre's narrative and aes- 
thetic formula for financial success and the "horizon for audience expecta- 
tions" of blaxploitation films: an individuafistic, macho, black action hero 
fights against injustice (and/or "the white man") in an urban milieu outside 
of the legal mechanisms ostensibly in place to fight injustice. 16 The mise-en- 
scene features urban spaces (often shown in long tracking shots of city 
streets) populated predominately by blacks and traversed by big fancy cars, 
well-dressed (according to emergent fashion trends of the day) male outlaws 
such as drug dealers, pimps, and other hustlers, black rnilitants who often 
102 are discredited in the film's narrative, and naked women who, when clothed, 
might be one of the male characters' girlfriends or "lesbians." (Such females 
might be lesbians while naked as well.) 

One of the innovations of the blaxploitation genre that quickly became 
perhaps its most distinctive characteristic was its use of contemporary mu- 
sic. Indeed, the soundtracks to some of the more popular blaxploitation 
films, such as Shaft and Super Fly, proved very successful financially (and 
might be seen as progenitors to the multilevel product-saturation strategies 
employed to advertise the blockbuster films of the New Hollywood). For 
instance, Curtis Mayfield's soundtrack to Super Fly sold over a million units 
in 1972. 17 Isaac Hayes's soundtrack for Shaft earned $2 million dollars 
within weeks of the film's release. 18 

As commodity tie-ins to blaxploitation movies, each musical soundtrack 
provides additional opportunities for the audience's affectivity to be exploited 
at the same time as they increase the possibility that a film's affection will 
overwhelm its capacity to secure a certain "meaning." By putting sound- 
images into circulation, the soundtracks also open onto other realms of 
valorization corresponding to the spatiotemporal particularities of sound- 
images. For instance, floating through the airwaves as pure sound-images 
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being projected from an eight-track cassette playing in a passing car, May- 
field's innovative soundtrack to Super Fly might open a direct image of time 
in which a "black experience" of poverty gives rise to a struggle against racist 
domination and exploitation that takes the form of a struggle against drug 
addiction. Narrating drug addiction to the rhythm of the circulation of black 
culture as commodity, Mayfield's Super Fly soundtrack provides the critique 
of capitalist exploitation that the film fails to make. 19 "Little Child Runnin' 
Wild," the first song on that soundtrack, narrates poverty and drug addiction 
in a way that illuminates how racism and capitalism conspire to create a 
social milieu that operates according to a sense of being outside of the norms 
of justice, fairness, and personal safety upheld by U.S. bourgeois society, yet 
inside of that society's dominant common-sense assertions of what life is 
supposed to be like. Mayfield sets his listeners (a subset of which is the 
film's audience) affectivity to work on a critique of the sociopolitical and eco- 
nomic contexts in which drug trafficking and drug addiction are part of the 
maintenance of existing conditions of racialized poverty as lived in U.S. 
ghettos. 20 Blaxploitation movies' soundtracks, however, provide a set of cine- 
matic sound-images that are related to, but relatively autonomous from, 
those put into circulation by the films themselves. The soundtracks expand 103 
the domain for the production of values occasioned by the film in unpredict- 
able ways and into unexpected places. 21 

Theories of blaxploitation's conditions of possibility that posit the pre- 
existence of a young, urban, black audience whose black nationalist senti- 
ment is ripe for exploitation obscure the extent to which that audience itself 
is called into being by blaxploitation (meaning the films themselves, the criti- 
cal theories and narratives crafted to consider them generically, and other 
discourses that inform the category) as a population that might be isolated as 
an audience that is in excess of the audience Hollywood assumes exists for its 
mainstream feature films. The move in the mid-1970s from the low-budget, 
niche-marketing strategies of blaxploitation to the big-budget, mass au- 
dience strategies of blockbuster films reflects the extent to which blaxploita- 
tion's audience was isolated by virtue of its particular demographics (young, 
urban, black) and cut away from the "mainstream" American audience, but 
then relatively quickly returned to the mainstream as blaxploitation films 
became exhausted. At the end of the blaxploitation cycle, Hollywood found it 
could "capture the lucrative black audience and at the same time attract 
whites," as Guerrero explains, citing surveys that "showed that as much as 
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35 percent of the audience for the megahits The Godfather (1972) and The 
Exorcist (1973) was black." 22 

Under such circumstances, the young, black urban audience drawn out by 
Habitation's marketing and distribution strategies can be considered to be 
both part of the mass audience that patronized mainstream Hollywood films 
and a potentially identifiable "surplus population" available to be consoli- 
dated as an "audience" in order to provide a boost to the rate at which Holly- 
wood generates profits. In other words, the audience for blaxploitation films 
-the young, urban black audience— operates as part of the American indus- 
try's industrial reserve army of value-producing consumers of blaxploitation. 

My understanding of surplus populations is informed by Roderick A. 
Ferguson's important work in the introduction to his Aberrations in Black: 
Towards a Queer of Color Critique. Ferguson points out, "Capital, without 
pressures from the state or citizenry, will assemble labor without regard for 
normative prescriptions of race and gender." 23 If one can understand watch- 
ing films and television shows as a form of affective labor that has become 
necessary under capital, then we are in a position to understand that assem- 
bling blaxploitation's young, urban, black audiences is one of the ways that 
the film industry seeks to valorize itself via that audience's affective labor 
Ferguson's creative and astute reading of Marx draws out the implications of 
capital's ravenous drive to find cheaper and cheaper labor to exploit, a drive 
that enables "social formations marked by intersecting particularities of race, 
gender, class, and sexuality" by encouraging the migrations of and nonnor- 
mative familial and communal relations between members of racialized 
ethnic minority groups. 24 These populations (on which capital relies to pro- 
duce surplus value) are racialized in such a way that gender and sexual 
transgressions are constitutive components of that racialization. 

Simultaneous to the constitution of these nonheteronormative racialized 
social formations is the proliferation of racialized discourses of gender and 
sexuality and attempts by the state to produce and regulate heteronormativity 
as a universal category of citizenship. 25 Drawing on Ferguson's insights, one 
can understand the young, urban, black audience to be a latent surplus 
population, appearing as such only when the film industry's accumulation of 
capital slows or when other products emerge that engage that population's 
productive capacities in a way that threatens to diminish the film industry's 
reserve army. 

I emphasize as such in order to point out that blaxploitation's target au- 
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dience is identifiable as young, urban, and black when it is targeted by films 
that themselves actively solicit those characteristics and that this targeting 
makes that audience perceptible as a surplus population. Insofar as "young, 
urban, and black" demarcates a set of shared knowledges and styles of ex- 
pression, including a common structure of feeling, it indexes a potentially 
productive reservoir on which blaxploitation films might capitalize. When 
young, urban, and black ceased to be as productive for blaxploitation or, as 
Guerrero would have it, "when Hollywood no longer needed its cheap, black 
product line for its economic survival," that population simply was reab- 
sorbed into the mass audience. There, the productive capacities gained by 
the characteristics young, urban, and black become redundant, or, from the 
point of view one must inhabit to produce analyses of cultural products, one 
might say that they simply retain a latent potential to disturb normative 
analyses of a blockbuster film's meaning. 

My point is not to privilege an analysis about the film industry's profit 
motive at the expense of one about the film industry's racism. It is simply to 
insist that processes of racialization and, hence, the logics of racism inform 
both of the operations that generally are discussed with respect to "the black 
audience": that in which such an audience is ignored and that in which it is 
targeted. From the film industry's perspective, the black audience in general 
is simply a surplus population held in reserve to be consolidated as such in 
times of crisis. While ignoring the black audience (assuming such an au- 
dience exists as a potential within the mass audience) by providing stereo- 
typical, or at least limited, representations of blackness is clearly a racist 
practice, calling the black audience out of reserve and setting them to work 
on black-themed films, even "positive" ones, is a racist operation as well, 
assuming that racism involves practices of selective discrimination, abuse, or 
exploitation rationalized via the constitution of one "race" as a desirable 
universal (i.e., "the citizen" or "the human" or "the mainstream audience") 
in contradistinction to another race that is constituted as particular and 
subordinate (i.e., the non- or not-yet-citizen or "the young, urban, black 
audience" of blaxploitation). 

The process of extracting surplus sotiocultural value from an audience's 
affective labor on a film is not neat, tidy, or clean. It is perverse, messy, 
and complicated, because an audience's interactions with a film inevitably 
shake loose forms of surplus sodocultural value that might not be directed 
immediately back into recognizable and normative forms of cultural value. 
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They appear to be refuse, garbage, waste, or, simply good examples of 
bad taste. 26 

Pant Brier's Blaxploitation Films 

If, in general, blaxploitation harnesses and redirects the affectivity that had 
begun working to articulate a viable Black Power movement, those blaxploita- 
tion films starring Pam Grier and Tamara Dobson strive to assimilate the 
affectivity unleashed by the appearance of Black Revolutionary Women, but 
they do so via the multiplications of surplus. The perverse forms of surplus 
value shaken loose via an interaction with those films are what generate but 
also escape the genre's framing by such interested parties as the Coalition 
against Blaxploitation (cab)— a group formed in Los Angeles that comprised 
various black civil rights and community groups such as the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity, and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference— critics and theorists 
of black film, and even, often, blaxploitation's defenders. 27 Once shaken 
loose, such perverse surplus, valorized by that segment of Hollywood's re- 
106 serve army that can be described as young, urban, and black, remains avail- 
able and already has provided some of the start-up required for such projects 
as Quentin Tarantino's films Pulp Fiction and Jackie Brown, Snoop Doggy 
Dogg's star image, and Darius James's book That's Blaxploitation! Roots of the 
Baadasssss 'Tude (Rated X hy an All-Whyte Jury) in which blaxploitation is 
pinpointed as providing the "roots of the baadasssss 'tude/ " 2S 

Having set to work on blaxploitation, one quickly realizes that the erotics 
generated via blaxploitation may or may not be procreative or reproductive of 
existing organizations of sexual relations; working on blaxploitation gener- 
ates its own excesses, those aspects of the analysis, interpretation, or expres- 
sion that remain unnamable, unbeatable, and unknowable according to the 
terms of the analysis, interpretation, or expression itself. 

In keeping with the masculine overtones that have been attributed to 
blaxploitation, one might say that much of the surplus value generated by 
working on these films are like "wasted seed," nonproductive, nonhetero- 
sexual, and nonheteronormative, queer, stuff. Might such surplus be in- 
vested in order to craft another project? Perhaps that of the black lesbian who 
inheres in Pam Grier or the valorization of the black lesbian that Jennifer 
Brody identifies as lurking in another of blaxploitation's heroines, Tamara 
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Dobson's character Cleopatra Jones, even after those lesbians supposedly 
have been expunged from the blaxploitation heroines' images and rendered 
commonly imperceptible as such? 

In examining Pam Grier's blaxploitation films, one engages in a process 
that is consistent with that Ferguson attributes to capital: one is participating 
in the multiplications of surplus. One engages with and through the ra- 
cialized discourses of gender and sexuality that blaxploitation makes available 
and labors affectively on a set of commodities, collectively known as blax- 
ploitation. I use Ferguson's phrase "the multiplications of surplus" to mark 
something more than, but inclusive of, what has been described as "a queer 
reading" ofblaxploitation films. The multiplications of surplus is a byproduct 
of capital's requirements for its own valorization, and it describes the con- 
text out of which nonheteronormative racial formations emerge. If one can 
understand mass-cultural forms such as blaxploitation and serial dramas on 
cable-television channels to be part of the way that capital valorizes itself, then 
one's participation and engagement with those mass-cultural products, one's 
affective labor on them, must be understood to be part of capital's processes 
of valorization as well. Retrained in this way, blaxploitation films, which were 
produced during a period of economic crisis for the film industry and that 
solicited the formation of surplus film-going populations recognizable as 
young, urban, and black, can be understood as both the site of the material 
production of nonheteronormative racial formations and a discursive locus 
of anxiety about that very production. 

In other words, blaxploitation films are "queer," if we can understand 
"queer" to mark an antinormative positioning with regard to sexuality. Rely- 
ing upon the affective labor of a young, urban, and black audience to valorize 
its depictions of pimps, prostitutes, drug dealers, and the like, blaxploitation 
films disrupt gender ideals and sexual norms while simultaneously staging 
and seeking to quell some of the anxieties that attend such disruptions. For 
instance, in Pam Grier's Foxy Brown, as in several of her other blaxploitation 
films, the image of a "stud broad," "butch," or "masculine female" that 
threatens to result when one who is recognizably female claims masculinity 
(for example, by taking on what had become the masculine role of blax- 
ploitation hero) brings a number of internal tensions to the surface of the 
common-sense black nationalisms the films participate in forging. 29 The 
violent ferninization of Grier's characters is one way that the films strive to 
keep these tensions from becoming visible. The other way that her charac- 
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ters' relationship to female masculinity is obscured in these films is via the 
policing of their sexuality. Heterosexuality seeks to delimit the sole context of 
her characters' sexual circulation. This formula was in place in Grier's image 
(as constructed through her blaxploitation films) as early as White Mama, 
Black Mama (1972) , the film that landed her the leading role in Cojy (1 973) ■ 

In White Mama, Black Mama, a B-film gem, Pam Grier stars as a woman 
who is jailed for prostitution. In jail she must refuse the lecherous advances 
of the white female warden who takes a sexual interest in her. Eventually, 
Grier's character is handcuffed to her adversary, a white female revolutionary 
(who, incidentally, did not refuse the warden's advances). They escape from 
jail, but remain handcuffed to one another for the remainder of the film. like 
many of Grier's subsequent blaxploitation films, White Mama^Black Mama 
relies upon the mainstream erotic appeal of a potential or an implied lesbian 
sexuality. In fact, Grier's first starring role was as Grear, a jailhouse "bull- 
dagger," in the 1971 film The Big Doll House. Given this debut, one can 
understand the later condition for Grier's circulation as blaxploitation hero- 
ine to have hinged on the expulsion of "Grear" from Grier's star text, as each 
of her blaxploitation characters had to visibly and consistently demonstrate 
108 her heterosexuality, even as her insertion into the traditionally masculine 
role of blaxploitation hero threatened to disturb the common-sense articula- 
tion wherein a female body must be feminine and sexually available to men. 
Invariably, the drive to enforce heterosexuality as the context for Grier's 
character's sexual circulation as constructed by the films' narratives is dra- 
matized by her character's violent confrontation with an image recognizable 
as a "butch lesbian." In both Coffy and Foxy Brown, made in 1973 and 1974* 
respectively, Grier's characters emerge from these violent confrontations 
victorious, feminine, and heterosexual. Grier's films, even more than those 
of Tamara Dobson, are generative of surplus that has proven productive for 
contemporary transvaluations of feniininity and sexuality, such as in the 
recent cable-television show, The L Word, a series in which Grier has a star- 
ring role. 



The Butch Problem 

One confrontation with a butch lesbian occurs in Foxy Brown when Foxy 
rescues another prostitute, Claudia, from the pimps and drug dealers for 
whom they both are working. (Foxy, trying to infiltrate a drug ring, is under 
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cover as a prostitute.) With an authoritative air, Foxy tells a hysterical Claudia 

to pull herself together: "This is no time to fall apart Claudia, listen now, 

listen to me! Now, I'm gonna take you to a place where you can wait for 
me. . . . I've got everything all worked out. . . . You just do what I tell you, 
okay?" Claudia chooses instead to go to the neighborhood lesbian bar, where 
Foxy finds her being hit on by a white butch lesbian named Bobby. Foxy 
strolls in and asks Claudia what she is doing there. Bobby tells Foxy to "go 
find one of [her] own" and warns that she's got a "black belt in karate." Foxy 
picks up a bar stool and hits Bobby with it, knocking her to the floor. The 
camera angle is from Bobby's point of view as Foxy stands over her and 
retorts, "And I've got my black belt in bar stool." Foxy and Claudia beat up 
several lesbians before running out of the bar together, leaving the remain- 
ing lesbians to fight one another. 

Foxy's attempt to liberate and then control the prostitute (feminine body) 
leads to a confrontation with a butch lesbian who stakes a similar claim to the 
feminine prostitute. Through this confrontation, the butch lesbian is ex- 
pelled from Foxy's characterization as Foxy beats her up (though a "lesbian 
reading" of Foxy remains accessible in that image). 30 Foxy's heterosexuality 
(thrown into doubt when she liberates the prostitute and seeks to control 109 
her) is reinforced in the film's narrative shortly thereafter when Foxy's true 
identity as the girlfriend of a man killed by the drug dealers (and thus her 
motivation for undermining the drug dealers and freeing Claudia in the 
process) is discovered. As punishment for her transgressions, Foxy is sent to 
"the ranch" where she is drugged and raped by "the boys," in a violent 
sequence that functions to "feminize" Foxy. 

In Coffy dramatizing the purgation of the butch lesbian from Grier's 
character is not such a tidy operation. On a fact-finding mission as part of her 
vendetta against the drug dealers in her community, Coffy visits Priscilla, a 
white junkie who used to work for King George, a pimp and drug dealer. The 
walls of the small apartment in which Coffy finds Priscilla are adorned with 
colorful paintings and posters of half-naked black women, one of whom 
bears a strong resemblance to Pam Grier. When Coffy' s questioning be- 
comes intense, Priscilla warns her, "My old man is coming back any minute 
and if she catches you here, she's gonna kick your ass." Foxy explains that 
she just wants to ask Priscilla a few questions about King George. Priscilla 
asks Coffy playfully whether she wants to "get in the life." 31 The conversation 
eventually becomes a fight. Coffy straddles Priscilla as she is lying on her 
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back on the bed and threatens to cut her face with a broken bottle if she does 
not provide the information Coffy needs. Fearfully, Priscilla tells Coffy what 
she wanted to know, and Coffy throws the broken bottle onto the floor, but 
remains on top of Priscilla. 

Harriet, a black butch whose heavy boots and crisply creased pant legs the 
camera follows as she walks up the stairway to the apartment, sees Coffy on 
top of Priscilla. Framed by the doorway that she authoritatively fills, legs 
apart, Harriet asks in a deep voice, "What the hell is going on here?" As Coffy 
dismounts Priscilla and prepares to defend herself, Priscilla exclaims that 
Coffy "busted in here trying to make me." Harriet throws a chair at Coffy and 
aggressively pursues her around the room, but Coffy escapes by pushing 
over a table to stop Harriet's advance. Harriet chases Coffy out the door, and 
Coffy sprints down the steps. When Harriet turns to go back inside, she is 
once again seen from inside the apartment in a medium shot using a wide- 
angle lens. As before, she occupies most of the doorway and stands with her 
legs apart and her hands on her hips as she hollers at Priscilla, "I go away for 
half an hour for you to turn a trick. When I come back I find you balling 
some nigger bitch, you lousy white tramp." 
no A quick cut to Coffy's amused smile as she listens to Harriet's tirade from 
the bottom of the steps before walking away untouched seeks to reinforce 
Coffy s distance from the v lover's violent quarrel (and thus her heterosex- 
uality) at the same time as it registers that Harriet is insecure in her mas- 
culinity. Nonetheless, the erotic (and/ or lesbian) reading available in the 
scene into which Harriet walks— Coffy straddling the white woman on the 
bed— is retained by Harriet's accusation, the end of which carries over onto 
the visual image of Coffy smiling. 

Unlike Foocy Brown's dramatization of Grier's character's ability to beat 
the butch and remain heterosexual, in Coffy Grier does not beat the butch 
physically, but she does better her by revealing the extent to which Harriet is 
insecure in her masculinity; by refusing to correct the charge that Coffy was 
"trying to make" Priscilla, Coffy allows Harriet to believe that Harriet, a 
pimp, is unable to control Priscilla, her prostitute. In Foocy Brown the differ- 
ences between Foxy and Bobby are registered on a visual level in terms of 
skin color and mannerisms in a way that implies that a feminine black 
woman easily could defeat even a white butch daiming to have a black belt in 
karate. In Coffy the differences between Coffy and Harriet are more nuanced 
and complex. Harriet is darker skinned than Coffy (whose name itself im- 
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plies a lighter skin tone) and physically bigger. 32 Coffy's hair is worn "natu- 
ral" in an Afro, while Harriet's is permed (or perhaps she wears a wig). 

These physical differences are important within the context of the film's 
repackaging, according to common-sense black nationalism, of the embry- 
onic sentiments and philosophies of Black Power, especially its resignifica- 
tion of black as "beautiful." One of the ways that the project of "reclaiming" 
black male's masculinity was achieved in some of the black nationalist think- 
ing that contended for dominance as Black Power was through the effemini- 
zation of whiteness. 33 As this rhetorical strategy became accepted as a strand 
of black common sense, it led to two related consequences that are relevant 
here. On one hand, white men were presented by and large as "fags" (i.e., 
effeminate), while male homosexuality was excluded from the domain of 
blackness. 34 On the other hand, white women's currency (as anatomically 
female and as feminine because white) meant that having sex with them was 
the most efficient way to become a man. 35 

From the point of view of common-sense black nationalism, masculinity 
accrues to Harriet not simply because she controls sexual access to the white 
feminine body (Priscilla) but also because she is dark-skinned. Her pro- 
cessed hair and her heavy body type and men's dothing juxtaposed with her 
shoulder-length hair and long fingernails (read as feminine markers), how- 
ever, predude a reading of her as beautiful or aUuring, esperially in com- 
parison to Coffy, whose physical beauty is reinforced by the fact that it is 
replicated in the paintings on the wall in the apartment Significantly, from 
the perspective of common-sense black nationalism, Coffy's light skin shade 
and women's doming militate against her being read as masculine (accord- 
ing to her physical characteristics), while her Afro testifies to her black- 
ness and thus accounts for her "beauty." Harriet's fake (i.e., not "naturally 
black") hair works against her blackness even as her dark skin tone works to 
ascribe to her the masculinity that Black Power rhetoric attributes to black- 
ness. According to the film's dialogue and the fact that violence ensues 
between Harriet and Priscilla as Coffy walks away, Harriet's masculinity 
(here achieved through ownership of a feminine body) is thrown into ques- 
tion by Coffy's actions. 

The film is unable to expunge the lesbian completely from Coffy's ap- 
pearance. The scene with Harriet and Priscilla discredits the black butch 
lesbian, feminizes Coffy, and foredoses the possibility of a sexual encounter 
between Coffy and Priscilla. Yet something different might appear in Coffy 
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when she mounts Priscilla. A "queer reading" of this scene might here 
recognize Coffy as potentially a "femme lesbian." 36 The black femme lesbian 
perceptible here is a figure who escapes and defies the common-sense cate- 
gories constructed to rationalize the differentiation of bodies into masculine 
and feminine according to their anatomical characteristics and to match 
those bodies to their "proper" sexual object choices; that is, masculine male 
with feminine female. 

Blaxploitation films are cultural commodities produced at and productive 
of a rupture within normative formations of race, class, gender, and sexuality. 
As commodities, the films exist as part of capital's attempts to valorize itself 
As cultural texts, they participate in the multiplications of discourses about 
social life that attend capital's attempts at self-valorization. One might under- 
stand these two drives within the cultural commodity to be at odds with one 
another, or, at the very least, one could say that the tensions between them 
always threaten to appear. Moreover, one could schematize, at least pro- 
visionally, the apprehensive relationship between blaxploitation' s narrative 
system and its stylistic system by characterizing the film's narrative systems 
as heteronormative attempts to reign in and regulate the nonheteronorma- 
tive ruptures made available in the film's excessive combinations of images 
and sounds. 

Significantly, Foxy Brown and Coffy attempt to conform the formal ex- 
cesses they unleash to the dictates of normative understandings of gender 
and sexuality, but they are unable to account for the extent to which the so- 
cial milieu they valorize—a racialized world of drug dealers, pimps, and 
prostitutes— itself is nonheteronormative. 

Someday Well../' 

The common-sense black nationalist project of securing black masculinity 
that informs these films proceeds to a large extent via physical violence and 
procedures of violent feminization directed at living images who can be rec- 
ognized as anatomically female. 37 In recording this violence, I have sought to 
account further for the instability of Black Revolutionary Woman's cinematic 
appearance as blacks with guns. The violent processes whereby the appear- 
ance of Black Revolutionary Women was pummeled into a common-sense 
black nationalist understanding of "gender differentiation" also were leveled 
against many Panther women. 
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Although a few black feminists have called for critical explorations and 
investigations of "the issue of female abuse and battery by male leaders and 
the rank and file in the Black Panther Party," there have been few sustained 
efforts to account for the mode of thinking that supports such violence within 
"revolutionary" groups or that continues to inform the silence (in the name 
of black solidarity) with which those accusations are met. 38 While I am not 
suggesting that abuse of female Panthers was rampant nor that all Panthers 
were complicit in the abuse of some, it is with an eye toward articulating the 
way that common-sense black nationalism rationalizes violence against 
women that I have undertaken my consideration of Pam Grier's blaxploita- 
tion films. I have sought to examine, following Wahneema Lubiano's lead, the 
ways that common-sense black nationalism provides consent to official no- 
tions of gender and sexuality and the fundamental role that constructing and 
policing notions of masculinity and feniininity play in securing this consent 
The violent process of purging the butch lesbian from the cinematic ap- 
pearance of Black Revolutionary Women is fundamental to the engendering 
and policing of sexuality that continues to accompany the appearance of black 
woman. 39 

Hammered into the common-sense black-nationalist framework that 
making sense of the films requires and (re)constructs, Black Revolutionary 
Women are part of the social milieu the films produce. They do not fit neatly 
within this framework, however, even after considerable force. The violent 
effort to conjoin Black Revolutionary Woman and black nationalism, an 
effort that (re)constructs both categories for circulation as common sense, 
proceeds by feminizing Black Revolutionary Woman and disciplining the 
butch lesbian that threatens to appear with her. 

Although I suggest that this effort (as evident in Grier's blaxploitation 
films) has a corollary in the way that some female Black Panthers were 
battered, raped, and otherwise abused, I am not arguing that the experience 
of these Panthers is somehow represented in Grier's films. I have sought to 
differentiate between "the real world" and "the film's world" not in terms of 
representation, but in terms of speed, circulation, degree of commodifica- 
tion, and the manner in which the medium (in this case, film) through which 
images are received strives to restrict and direct the range of possible mean- 
ings according to each film's specific formal properties. 

In order to make sense of the films and to enjoy them, viewers work with 
them (via affectivity) to construct the sociopolitical order on which making 
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sense of the films relies. The commercial project of securing the conventions 
of the blaxploitation genre, in place by the time Grier became a blaxploitation 
star, guide the viewers' efforts. Making (common) sense of the cinematic 
appearances of Black Revolutionary Women is labor intensive as well. The 
labor that activity requires is performed as an act of survival, part of the labor 
required to live in the world without slipping into madness. Yet, working on 
blaxploitation according to the multiplications of surplus, affectivity inevi- 
tably shakes loose forms of surplus value that exceed normative strategies to 
contain them. If the black butch and/ or femme lesbian appears at any mo- 
ment whatever of the appearance of Black Revolutionary Woman as blax- 
ploitation star, it is because the multiplication of surplus on which the films 
rely for their own valorization make available to affectivity the possibility of 
participating in a different project. That project corresponds to another orga- 
nization of social reality, one pioneered by black butch and femme lesbians, 
one that coexists in an antagonistic relationship with the reality upheld by 
official common sense. 

Postscript on Pant Grior and The I Worn 

Because blaxploitation participates, by virtue of its own formal excesses, in 
the processes described by Ferguson in terms of the multiplications of sur- 
plus, the surplus value shaken loose by interactions with blaxploitation might 
support unpredictable coalitions. 40 For instance, there is a long-standing 
affiliation between the images valorized by that portion of the mainstream 
audience available to be consolidated as "lesbians" and those valorized by 
adolescent and adult heterosexual males, even though it is not at all dear that 
those populations valorize those images in the same way. 

The Queen of Blaxploitation's most recent appearance in Showtime's hit 
series The L Word might be understood as a conduit through which to assem- 
ble such an unpredictable coalition to valorize the first lesbian-themed serial 
drama on television. As Eve Sedgwick points out in her review of The L Word 
in the Chronicle of Higher Education, "In the demographic calculus that lay 
behind the decision to underwrite the series, Gary Levine, Showtime' s vice 
president for original programming, told the New York Daily News its poten- 
tial appeal to nonlesbian viewers rested on the understanding that 'lesbian 
sex, girl-on-girl, is a whole cottage industry for heterosexual men.' " 41 The 
series certainly exploits this connection between what it presents as lesbian 
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sex and male heterosexuality by frequently staging that version of lesbian sex 
for a male or presumably heterosexual gaze within its narrative, a tactic that 
raises complicated questions about the possibilities for the production of a 
feminine female sexuality that cannot be recuperated into heteronormative 
dictates of female sexuality. Without a butch mascuHnity or some other alter- 
native to normative femininity present to complicate normative assumptions 
about gender, sexuality, and bodily expression, the depictions of "lesbian sex" 
in which The L Word traffics, coupled with the series' reliance upon recogniz- 
able television genre conventions, raise serious questions about The L Word's 
ability to achieve anything other than the conservative goal of mamstreaming 
forms of lesbian sociality that do little to unsettle existing hierarchies of race, 
gender, class, and even of sexuality. 

The preceding consideration of blaxploitation might assist an assessment 
of recent efforts to elicit and address a lesbian and gay audience, efforts such 
as Queer as Folk, Will and Grace, and The L Word. These efforts are perhaps 
most remarkable for the way they seek to detach lesbian and gay social 
formations from their historical imbrications within and among working- 
class communities of color and make them visible as simply the uninten- 
tional off-shoots of heteronormativity, that is, these men and women could 
be your (white) sons or daughters, your (white) brothers or sisters, your 
(white) fathers or mothers, and so on. If Pam Grier is a locus of desire for 
both heterosexual males and, as Darius James points out, for lesbians such 
as the Lesbian Avengers' lesbian partygoers, then her presence on The L 
Word is another way the series seeks to bring these populations together in a 
shared project of value production. 

The surplus that might be produced via this diverse audience's encounter 
with The L Word, however, remains difficult to detect because the series 
currently is at such pains to regulate that surplus by relying upon familiar 
televisual conventions, by presenting a middle-class, primarily white milieu 
of straight-appearing lesbians or, as they often say in reference to them- 
selves, of "gay women," and by degrading and distancing its gay women 
from those lesbian social formations, such as butch-femme, which might not 
be as easily regulated or mainstreamed in the present moment. 

Pam Grier's appearance in The L Word complicates this assimilationist 
project, because she reveals where, in its efforts to satisfy its own require- 
ments for self-valorization, The L Word attempts to draw on Grier's prior 
accumulation of value as sexy blaxploitation heroine while remaining inat- 
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tentive to the ways that value relies upon a nonheteronormativity that was 
simultaneously racialized, sexualized, and gendered. Pam Grier's presence 
in The L Word might introject into the series some of blaxpioitation' s surplus 
value and its surplus populations (and with them the potential for a critique 
of normative ideals of race, gender, class, and sexuality). 

In her first appearance in the series, Grier's character, Kit Porter, is asso- 
ciated with the street and with street life. 42 Introduced by a police car's 
siren that situates Kit in an adversarial relationship to one of the most 
overtly disciplinary mechanisms of the State, Pam Grier's debut scene on 
The L Word stands in sharp contrast to that of her half-white sister, Bette 
(played by Jennifer Beals), and Bette's white lover, Tina— wherein Tina ex- 
presses white, middle-class concerns about finding a sperm donor and mak- 
ing a baby— and it invokes Grier's status as the queen of the blaxpioitation 
genre. On the way to her first paying gig as a singer in over a year, Kit rides in 
a i970s-style car with a license that has been revoked and flirts with the 
police officer who pulls her over. Associations with the street, its excesses, 
and the unpredictable (queer) coalitions it might foster enter The L Word 
through Kit Porter. 

116 In a scene from episode 9 of The L Word, the series' effort to assemble 
viewers across differences is dramatized when Snoop Doggy Dogg's charac- 
ter, Slim Daddy, who incessantly asserts his heterosexuality by ogling the gay 
women and making references to how hot they would look together, pro- 
duces a video that features Kit. Operating under the assumption that Kit is a 
lesbian like her half-sister Bette, Slim Daddy puts Kit in leather and sur- 
rounds her with other leather-clad feminine women, thereby illustrating 
how lesbian sexuality might be produced to serve heterosexual male erotic 
fantasy and desire. 

Rap artist Snoop Doggy Dogg's star text also relies upon an investment of 
some of the surplus made available via working on blaxpioitation. Although 
in the scene under consideration Kit remarks on her own distance from the 
types of characters Pam Grier played in blaxpioitation films by saying, "I ain't 
twenty. I ain't nobody's hoochie," those twenty-something blaxpioitation 
characters remain an integral part of Grier's star image because they have 
become legendary (in part through the work of a new generation of refer- 
ences to and depictions of black pimps, hustlers, and gangstas such as those 
produced by Snoop). Slim Daddy's insistence that "without Kit Porter none 
of us would be here" explicitly links Snoop Dogg's presence and that of the 
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young, urban, black communities on which his own star text relies for its 
valorization to that of Pam Grier, implying that without her presence in The L 
Word, the racialized nonheteronormative working- and under-class forms of 
sociality their star texts index would not appear in the series. As The L Word 
seeks to assemble an audience of heterosexuals and lesbians capable of 
valorizing it, by drawing on the value accrued by the Queen of Blaxpioitation 
herself and by that accrued by a well-known gangsta rapper whose own star 
text relies in part on the returns on an investment of blaxpioitation' s surplus, 
the series makes perceptible a rupture within its efforts to finesse the pro- 
duction of a normative lesbian sociality. In other words, Kit Porter currently 
is the receptacle for the excesses unleashed in The L Word's effort to re- 
produce itself as cultural value. Because of this, she holds The L Word open 
for unpredictable innovations within normative understandings of race, gen- 
der, class, and lesbian sexuality and within the forms of sociality they might 
engender. Kit forces one to engage in an urgent conversation about such 
things as queer liberalism and the production of normative lesbian sex- 
ualities and normative forms of lesbian sociality. 43 

Playing the only heterosexual recurring female character on the show, 
Grier's presence in The L Word is what might make the series available to a 
critique of normative notions of gender, sexuality, femininity, class, and race, 
because it is her character and the surplus value that affectivity's interactions 
with Grier generates that threaten to rupture the series' efforts to regulate 
nonnormative engagements with it. Linked to a similar nonheteronorma- 
tive, racialized milieu of the street and of street life valorized in and through 
blaxpioitation, Kit Porter troubles The L Word's insistence on its gay women 
characters' transgressive sexiialities by threatening to open them up to a 
critique that draws on the excesses of the street with its pimps, pushers, 
studs and fishes, and prostitutes. For all the talk about lesbian representa- 
tions on The L Word, perhaps it is the show's only heterosexual female 
character that might offer something of value to those who remain interested 
in working to create and sustain queer forms of social life that still might 
not be accommodated by hegemonic hierarchies of race, class, gender, and 
sexuality. 



miliars Up with That? She Don't Talk?" 

Set It Off's Black Lesbian Butch- Femme 

The blaxploitation film cycle put into broad circulation some of the images 
of common-sense black nationalism that were most capable of continuing 
the movement of capital. Inviting its audiences to participate in the produc- 
tion of a common-sense black nationalism that directed, responded, and 
conceded to the broader socioeconomic and cultural changes that attended 
the transduction of value that Blackness was undergoing at the time, blax- 
ploitation disseminated a set of images loosely associated with the political 

sentiments of Black Power. To the extent 
Q "Ghetto Heaven" that Black Power was an inconsistent at- 
tempt to unify diverse and contradictory 
expressions of black nationalism into a conception of the world that might be 
capable of supporting a broad-based movement toward Black Liberation, 
elements of the revolutionary nationalism of the Black Panther Party, the. 
cultural nationalism of the Black Arts Movement, and the assimilationist 
black American nationalism of the upwardly mobile beneficiaries of the civil 
rights movement are recognizable in the images of value blaxploitation of- 
fered. Making a set of contradictory and fragmentary images of Black Power 
commonly available for further transductions of value, Blaxploitation films 
reveal the versions of gender and sexuality that animate the production and 
consumption of those images. 

The convergence between gender and sexuality that undergirds blaxploi- 
tation' s common-sense black nationalism proceeds by both violently ex- 
pelling "the butch" from any perceptibly female body that makes a claim 
to the mechanisms that secure masculinity and by tenuously foreclos- 
ing the possibility that "the femme" might appear in that body upon the 
butch' s expulsion. Both operations are incomplete, however, and the butch 
and the femme remain possibilities offered by blaxploitation films, particu- 
larly those whose stars are perceptibly female. Among the viewers to whom 
butch and femme are perceptible are those for whom butch and femme exist 
as viable alternatives to heterosexuality. The set of images that blaxploitation 
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makes commonly available includes the butch and the femme as latent 
strands of common-sense black nationalism's conceptions of masculinity 
and femininity. 

F. Gary Gray's 1996 ghetto action film Set It Of announces its relationship 
to blaxploitation during its title sequence. 1 After a violent opening scene in 
which the audience is introduced to Frankie, played by Vivica A. Fox, the 
words "Set It Off" are legible onscreen while Parliament's funkadelic song 
"Flash Light" plays loudly at the 1970s costume party that Stony, played by 
Jada Pinkett, is throwing for her brother's graduation from high school. In- 
troducing its audience to three of the film's four main protagonists while 
each of them is dressed in the fashions of the 1970s, Set It Off announces vi- 
sually that its filmic forefathers are the blaxploitation films of the early 1970s. 

Starring four "females," Set It Off funnels the butch who threatens to 
erupt from the insertion of a perceptibly female body into a traditionally 
masculine diegetic space, genre, or narrative into the character Cleo, played 
by the rap artist Queen Latifah. 2 Where the figure recognizable as the black 
femme is perceptible in the blaxploitation heroines, particularly Pam Grier's 
and Tamara Dobson's, only via what generally is called a queer reading, or 
what I refer to as a "queer common sense," the black femme of the lesbian 
butch-femme paradigm in Set It Off is perceptible to hegemonic common 
sense(s), including common-sense black nationalism. She functions as part 
of the effort to rationalize the existence of the butch by making Cleo visible 
according to the terms of a conception of the world that is understood best as 
"ghettocentric." The black femme's femininity is made visible insofar as she 
serves as the currency that secures Cleo's masculinity. 

Black Butch Masculinity and 
Ghettocentric Common Sense 

In the context of a discussion of black film Ed Guerrero uses the term 
ghettocentric in order to describe the preoccupations of what he calls "the new 
Black movie boom." 3 Taking his cue from Guerrero, S. Craig Watkins uses 
ghettocentric to refer to the same body of films as Guerrero, relying upon 
the term to describe the films' setting and thematic concerns. 4 Insofar as 
I invoke ghettocentrism in reference to a film (Set It Off) that is set in 
"the ghetto" and preoccupied with the issues that setting currently raises, my 
own use of the term is akin to Guerrero's and Watkins'. But, my use of 
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ghettocentric is more nuanced and narrow than theirs. Taking my cue from 
Robin D. G. Kelley, I use the term to refer to an innovation within common- 
sense black nationalism. That innovation is a conception of the world consol- 
idated by and circulating in gangsta rap and its related products and prac- 
tices. I understand ghettocentrism to be a historically specific reaction to and 
articulation of a cinematic social reality (the postindustrial city's ghetto) pro- 
duced at the juncture between globalizing capitalism and contemporary U.S. 
racism. The reproduction of this reality serves the interests of bourgeois 
American nationalism and its State. 

Kelley explains that he uses the term ghettocentric in order to locate the 
way that 

the criminalization, surveillance, incarceration, and immiseration of black youth 
in the postindustrial city have been the central theme in gangsta rap, and at the 
same time, sadly, constitute the primary experiences from which their identities 
are constructed. Whereas Afrocentric rappers build an imagined community by 
invoking images of ancient African civilizations, gangsta rappers are more prone 
to follow Eric B. and Rakim's dictum, "It ain't where you're from, its where you're 
at." ... The construction of the "ghetto" as a living nightmare and "gangstas" as 
products of that nightmare has given rise to what I call a new "Ghettocentric" 
identity in which the specific class, race, and gendered experiences in late capital- 
ist urban centers coalesce to create a new identity— "Nigga." 5 

I embrace Kelley's use of ghettocentric because of its specificity; it describes 
a new social reality. Kelley offers the term in contradistinction to the "Afro- 
centric" conceptions of the world that continue to function within the 
common-sense black nationalism that was refined in the sixties and seven- 
ties. In the context of an analysis of Set It Off my embrace of ghettocentricity 
is meant to signal a shift in the consolidation of common-sense black na- 
tionalism. The shift to ghettocentrism for some of those who operate accord- 
ing to common-sense black nationalism hinges on a recognition of a new 
reality-the postindustrial city's ghertos-that sets it apart from the experi- 
ences of ghetto life that precede it. The concern with ghetto life that pervades 
blaxploitation films provide a set of shared memory-images on which ghetto- 
centrism often draws in order to recognize the new reality. Recognizable 
from the blaxploitation cycles, yet significantly different, the ghettocentrism 
of mass-cultural commodities marketed to "blacks" and "youth" in the 
United States since the early 1990s marks the (re)emergence of a diffuse 
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national preoccupation with urban life. Within black common sense, the 
most recent roots of a collective preoccupation and fascination with urban life 
are perceptible in the revolutionary nationalism of the Black Panther Party 
and its emphasis on the lumpenproletariat as a "revolutionary" force and, 
more generally, in Black Power's formulation of the ghetto as the seat of the 
black community. 6 Significantly, however, as Kelley points out, the conditions 
particular to the postindustrial city constitute "a fundamentally different 
reality" of the black working class from the urban realities that existed prior to 
1970. Recognizing the specificity of the situation that shapes ghettocentrism, 
I use the adjective ghettocentric to refer to cultural products that consolidate 
and enable the circulation of narratives about the postindustrial city's ghettos, 
which are populated predominately by blacks and immigrants of color, pri- 
marily those from Asian, Central American, and South American countries. 7 

The significance of the widespread popularity of gangsta rap to the cycle of 
ghetto action films released during the early 1990s has been noted by others. 8 
Beginning with Mario Van Peebles's choice to cast gangsta rap artist Ice T in 
the commercially successful film New Jack City (19 91) and John Singleton's 
casting of Ice Cube, formerly part of the pioneering gangsta rap group nwa 
(Niggaz with Attitude) , in the role of Dough Boy in the influential film Boyz N 121 
the Hood (19 91), ghetto action films established cross-marketing links to the 
themes, beats, rhythms, and worldviews promulgated by gangsta rap. 

Unlike the blaxploitation films of the early 1970s to which the ghetto 
action films inevitably invite comparisons, the success of the latter was predi- 
cated not on the films' ability to capitalize on the innovations of a fledgling 
sociopolitical movement as much as on the popularity and profitability of 
other commodities, existing forms of mass-produced entertainment (rap 
music and music video) to which the films were linked via marketing strate- 
gies (such as casting rap stars in lead roles and featuring musical sound- 
tracks containing the work of well-known rap artists), thematic concerns 
(most notably, a central focus on ghetto life), and stylistic innovations. Of 
course, rap music itself might be understood as a highly cornmodified and 
commodifiable artistic articulation of a particular conception of the world 
that has enabled a sotiocultural movement. In this regard, the ghetto action 
films that rely upon the profit-making potential of rap music, insofar as they 
continue that sotiocultural movement, can be understood as vehicles for the 
circulation of gangsta rap's ghettocentric common sense— much like a two- 
hour version of a music video. 
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In the case of Set It Off the comparison to music video is provocative, not 
least because of Gray's background as a director of hip-hop music videos. Set 
It Off like other ghertocentric films such as Boyz N the Hood, draws heavily 
upon the affectivity provided by a target market whose cinematic perception 
was being habituated according to the ghertocentric common sense forming 
in and informing gangsta rap. Yet the comparison between ghetto action 
films and hip-hop videos threatens to obfuscate some of the most remarkable 
aspects of Set It Off Operating as a technological cinematic machine that 
seeks to make senses common, Set It Off serves as a vehicle whereby ghetto- 
centric common sense might become hegemonic within various common- 
sense consolidations of blackness, including that which predominately con- 
solidates blacks: common sense black nationalism. 

The gangsta-rap market is not Set It Offs sole market, even given the 
film's generic affiliation with the ghetto action films released prior to it 
Within a "black film" historical narrative based on generic cycles, Set It Off 
would be situated between two related but competing cycles in black popular 
film: the ghetto-action-film cycle and a more recent cycle of films, such as 
Waiting to Exhale (1995), Love Jones (1997), Eve's Bayou (1997), and Soul Food 
122 (1997) > that targets those elements of common-sense black nationalism that 
consolidate a "black middle class" market In their determinations of the 
generic horizon of expectations that one might bring to Set It Off reviewers 
of the film most often compared it to Waiting to Exhale, the 1995 adaptation 
of Terry McMillan's best-selling novel. Most reviewers received the film as a 
blaxploitation-style, "Girlz N the Hood Exhaling" type of movie. The diffi- 
culty that reviewers had in situating Set It Off into their existing generic 
categories and their reluctance to understand it according to the available 
categories of ghettocentrism familiar from previous films points to the sec- 
ond remarkable aspect of the film— the way that it functions as a vehicle for 
innovations within, transformations of, and challenges to some of ghetto- 
centrism's organizing principles, most notably, the prevalence of sexism and 
homophobia in the practices forming in and informing gangsta rap. 

The sexism and homophobia endemic to the ghettocentrism that has 
pervaded mass culture in various ways since the early 1990s undermines not 
only ghettocentrism's own ability to articulate a conception of the world that 
enables a social movement that is radically different from those that cur- 
rently are perceptible, but also the potential for ghettocentrism's salient 
critique of postindustrial urban reality to be seen and heard by official com- 
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mon sense and its burgeoning categories of political correctness. Instead of 
perceiving social reality through the lens offered by ghertocentric narratives 
in a way that would force it to recognize its own role in perpetuating the 
violent conditions holding that reality together, official common sense is 
calibrated to recognize mainly gangsta rap's derogatory and violent refer- 
ences to "bitches," "hoes," and "faggots." Official common sense uses the 
glaring sexism and homophobia of these references and their "political in- 
correctness" as locations into which it siphons off the pernicious homo- 
phobia and sexism that maintain its intelligibiHty. 9 

Set It Off removes much of ghettocentrism's blatant sexism and homo- 
phobia from view by putting issues affecting "black women" at the center of 
the film's framing of ghettocentric reality and revealing something new in 
the cinematic image of ghettocentrism— "female bank robbers." Released a 
couple of years after the ghetto-action-film cycle seemed to have run its 
course and in the midst of a burst of films consoHdating and targeting black 
women, Set It O^f introduces a different image of ghettocentrism in order to 
extract surplus value from an already well-habituated affectivity. Framing 
something different within ghettocentrism, Set It O/f capitalized on the labor 
expended to make sense of female bank robbers according to ghettocen- 
tririty's categories. 

Of the four bank robbers in Set It Off, Cleo's characterization is tied most 
closely to hip-hop culture and, more specifically, to gangsta rap. Obviously, 
casting the rap artist Queen Latifah as Cleo brings Latifah's hip-hop roots to 
bear on her portrayal, but the film establishes an affiliation between Cleo and 
gangsta-ism via other means as well. For instance, when stealing cars to use 
as escape vehicles after robbing banks, Cleo sorts through each of the com- 
pact discs in the car, rejecting as "bullshit" and throwing out those that are 
not consistent with the rhythms, beats, and sentiments of rap music, the type 
of music that she "rides to." When the four friends go to see Black Sam 
(played by gangsta-rap artist Dr. Dre, formerly of the rap group nwa) in order 
to buy guns, Cleo references her prior relationship with him (she used to 
steal cars for him) and otherwise indicates her knowledgeability about and 
familiarity with the protocols of gangsta-ism. Later, during a conversation 
with Stony on the steps of the office building that they clean at night as 
employees of Luther's Janitorial Service, Cleo admits, "The hood is where I 
belong." Cleo claims that being "nothin' but a hood rat" is alright with her. 
She asks, laughing, "I mean what am I gonna do in Hollywood or Thousand 
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Oaks or some shit?" By her own admission, Cleo cannot see herself in a life 
outside of the one she lives in the postindustrial city that defines and re- 
strains her. Cleo's self-identification as "belonging" in the hood, m addition 
to other elements of her characterization, allows her to be recognized as a 
representativeofmeghettocentricworldviewexpressedingangstarap^ 

Into Cleo's character, Set It Of funnels much of the black masculinity that 
is in addition toafocus on narratives describing the violence and unpredict- 
ability of ghetto fife, one of ghettocentridt/s fundamental mechanisms for 
rationalizing and reproducing ghettocentric social reality. A receptacle for 
the embatded, outlawed, and virulently heterosexual articulations of b ack. 
masculinity that undergird ghettocentrism, Cleo carries the weight of black 
masculinity so that the film's other perceptibly female characters Stony, 
Frankie, and Tisean, can be recognized as "ladies." Seeking to appeal to the 
broadest market possible, Set It Of allows for the "female mascuhnity per- 
ceptible in Cleo to be rationalized in terms consistent with hegemonic com- 
mon senses, including the ghettocentric common sense that .consolidates 
the film's target market." Cleo thus is caught in the sights of the sensory- 
motor schemas of living beings; she is in the process of becoming part of the 
m waythatvalueis (re)produced via me affective labor expended to make sense 
of her. Cinematic perception calls forth a hegemonic version of femimmty, 
and recognizes Cleo's lover, Ursula, according to it in order to rationalize 
Cleo's existence. 

Early in the film, when Cleo and Ursula kiss in front of Frankie, Tisean, 
and Stony, Cleo becomes visible as a "thug" or as a "butch." Prior to that 
kiss Cleo appears to be one of the girls. Associated with gangsta rap, Cleo is 
harder or more "masculine" than the rest, and, of course, queer common 
sense might funnel her into the category "lesbian" even before she kisses 
Ursula, but she does not necessarily appear to hegemonic common sense(s) 
-which already habitually call forth versions of masculinity in order to rec- 
ognize "black woman"-to be a "female" who has sex with "females. With- 
out a pretty girlfriend, Cleo's apparent female masculinity alone is not 
enough to confirm that her version of black masculinity is consistent wtth 
the virulent (hetero)sexuality of ghettocentricit/ s valorized thug. In order to 
establish and rationalize Cleo's female masculinity, cinematic perception 
calls forth a black femme, Ursula; after all, as Ja Rule put it, "Every thug 
needs a lady." , . _ 
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mon senses as feminine are perceptible in Ursula. Throughout the film, the 
characters make reference to Ursula's attractiveness. On Ursula's first ap- 
pearance onscreen (after she kisses Cleo), Frankie comments that she thinks 
Ursula's outfit is "cute." Luther refers to Ursula as Cleo's "little girlfriend," 
and Cleo explains why she hasn't shown up to work by showing Ursula off: 
"Look at what I got here. I bought my baby some new things. Check 'em out." 
(Cleo shows off the lingerie Ursula is wearing). The film asks ghettocentric 
common sense: what thug after robbing a bank would not have done the 
same for Ursula? Sexy and alluring, Ursula's relationship to Cleo calls forth a 
ghettocentric common-sense version of masculinity and makes Cleo's fe- 
male masculinity recognizable according to ghettocentric masculinity's con- 
tours. Like gangsta rap's thug, Cleo possesses a fine lady. 

Ursula secures Cleo's masculinity and in that way justifies Cleo's decision 
to rob banks. The film goes to great lengths to provide reasons why each of its' 
protagonists becomes a bank robber, except in Cleo's case. In Set It Off each 
of Cleo's friends suffers some social injustice that results from her economic 
situation. Stony loses her brother to police brutality because he was in the 
wrong place (Acorn Projects) with the wrong hairstyle at the wrong time. 
Tisean loses her son to the foster-care system because she cannot afford to 125 
pay for childcare while she works. Frankie is fired from her job as a bank 
teller because she is accused wrongly of helping some men she happened to 
know because they lived in the same projects with her to rob the bank where 
she worked. While the three other primary characters in the film have some 
rationale for getting revenge or making money by robbing a bank, Cleo's 
masculinity seems to be enough justification for her to resort to crime. 12 

The logic here regarding Cleo's turn to crime is familiar from blaxploita- ■ 
tion, gangsta rap, and from the slew of ghetto action films of the early 1990s. 
It goes something like: men (or in the case of Cleo, masculine women) rob 
banks or become criminals because they are the ones who are supposed to 
make the money, and when legal means fail, they find other means; women, 
on the other hand, find men to support them financially, and thus they do not 
rob banks without a very good reason. The impoverishment of the postindus- 
trial ghetto leaves black masculinity with few options for survival and women 
with few financially stable black masculine partners. Like her gangsta- 
rapping counterparts, Cleo directs attention to the lack of legal means of 
employment for ghetto dwellers. While the four buddies are sitting on a roof 
smoking marijuana across the street from an abandoned factory, Cleo points 
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to the factory and recalls, "Before they started laying people off, they was 

paying folks fifteen dollars an hour at that place Man, for fifteen dollars 

an hour, I would be an old . . . 'what-I-gotta-do-sir Muthafucker.' . . . They'd 
have to pull me off that damn machine. Overtime be like twenty-two fifty an 
hour!" Part of the film's effort to rationalize their decision to rob banks, 
Cleo's observations about the abandoned factory provide a context for the 
soon-to-be-criminals' lack of options. 

The film offers several images that describe the violence and devastation 
that propel Stony, Frankie, and Tisean into crime. These images of "in- 
justice" impact the viewer's sensory-motor schema, where the images can be 
absorbed by a center of mdeterrnination. In that center, affection surges, 
laboring to express (via tears, anger, compassion, resentment, etc.) the quality 
of the injustice it has absorbed If affection is able to express a quality as a 
result of its efforts, that expression will be "value," a contentless and simple 
element necessary to the continued survival of cinematic reality. Affective 
value thus takes the form of laughter, tears, and the like. Such expressions 
indicate that movement has been continued by affection. Insofar as it is an 
internal movement, a motor tendency on a sensitive nerve, affect carves out 
126 or flows through connections between one's sensory facets and one's motor 
mechanisms. The production of affective value can occur when habituated 
sensory-motor connections break, when something has become too strong in 
the image and a purely sensory situation occurs. In such a time, affection 
carves out new connections between one's sensory and one's motor mecha- 
nisms, thereby creating new pathways for the production of value. The 
(re)production of affective value can occur once these pathways have been 
carved out, when the processes of sensory-motor habituation are in place. 

An understanding of how the viewer's sensory-motor schema has been 
calibrated or habituated to react according to the common sense that glues 
together the different social groupings with which the viewer feels a sense of 
belonging can provide a way of predicting how the images of injustice of- 
fered by Set It Off might be received by the viewer; however, there remains a 
significant degree of mdeterrninacy that influences whether or not a quality 
will be expressed and what form that expression will take. Yet the quality 
expressed is itself the pay-off that the film promises for the viewer's material 
investment (of time and money) in the film. 

For the viewer's money, Set It Off allows for tears, laughter, anger, a 
critique of "the system" and postindustrial poverty, and a sense of empathy 
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with Stony, Frankie, and Tisean based on what can be recognized clearly as 
injustices committed against them. In order to generate value from Cleo's 
characterization, Set It Of relies upon sentiment that is already accessible in 
ghettocentric common sense concerning the difficulties heaped upon black 
masculinity. Cleo's car, her ghettocentric masculinity, and her lady provide all 
the justification Cleo needs to "set it off." 13 Cleo's death scene is the violent 
affective pay-off that is characteristic of ghettocentric narratives, the sense- 
less death of the black masculine body. 

Cleo's Spectacular Death 

Relying upon the reservoir of value generated by affectivity in order to 
(re)consolidate and redeploy the ghettocentricity that circulates in gangsta 
rap and in previous ghetto action films, Set It Off must contend with its 
ghettocentric viewers' possible negative reactions to Cleo's recognizably fe- 
male body, \vithin the context of the film's valorization of ghettocentric black 
masculinity via the character Cleo, Cleo's homosexuality is simply a by- 
product of her female masculinity. Introducing Ursula in order to legitimate 
Cleo as the film's representative of ghettocentric black masculinity also has 
the effect of making visible the butch, who threatens to erupt from a cine- 
matic appearance of an image that is recognizable as a masculine black 
female. But the butch is derided within ghettocentrism, even though hetero- 
sexual black masculinity is valorized. In order to extract value from the 
ghettocentric viewer's interactions with Cleo, Set It Qffsubjects that viewer to 
the spectacle of Cleo's violent, heroic death. 

Cleo dies in a barrage of bullets fired by police officers waiting for her car 
to emerge from the tunnel into which it was chased. Before emerging in her 
newly souped-up ride from the tunnel to confront the waiting helicopters 
and cop cars, Geo instructs Stony and Frankie (Tisean has died already) to 
get out of the car with the money and run. After assessing the situation from 
her car, Cleo makes up her mind to go down fighting the uniformed repre- 
sentatives of the system. Cleo is shot at multiple times, first while in her car 
and then when she emerges from the car with her own guns blasting. Dur- 
ing this extended and highly stylized sequence, the film's soundtrack empha- 
sizes a slow ballad narrating the futility of Cleo's efforts to better her life and 
the muffled sounds of Cleo dying. Portions of the chase scene and Cleo's 
death itself are shown as framed within the television sets that Keith, Black 
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Sam, and Ursula watch. On the soundtrack, the emotionally evocative ballad 
to which Cleo dies fades as the banal pronouncement of the news anchor is 
emphasized aurally: "We've just had a horrible moment here. This is our 
greatest fear for what were to happen. This is the most tragic culmination of 
the day's events." 

Black Sam and the other perceptibly black male images who, forty-ounce 
bottles of beer in hand, watch the live broadcast of Cleo's death on television 
also serve to legitimate Cleo's masculinity and thus to authorize an expres- 
sion of its value within ghettocentric terms. As with Ursula, Black Sam's 
relationship to Cleo makes Cleo's masculinity translatable into the hetero- 
sexist terms of ghettocentrism. This is clear when Cleo approaches Black 
Sam to buy guns and as part of their negotiation he asks her to hook him up 
with her "girl," Frankie. Cleo rejects his offer, saying that she will pay him 
back "with interest, Black Sam, and that's it." By approaching Cleo about 
including Frankie as part of their deal, Black Sam recognizes Cleo's mas- 
culinity within the terms of common-sense black nationalism consolidated 
by blaxploitation films. Via Black Sam, Cleo is included in the circulations 
and exchanges, through which masculinity is consolidated. Not only does 
128 Cleo possess a pretty "little girlfriend," but she also is perceived as control- 
ling access to Frankie. 

When Black Sam sees how many helicopters and police cars are chasing 
Cleo, Frankie, and Stony, he comments, "Man, they're through. They got 
helicopters and shit Ain't no escaping that shit." When Cleo dies, Black Sam 
mutters, "Damn," covering his eyes with his hand and lowering his head as 
if to mark his distance from the patronizing voice of the news anchor dis- 
ingenuously sputtering the official apologia for the brutality of the State and 
the violence necessary to maintain American bourgeois hegemony and its 
laws. An outlaw like Cleo, Black Sam expresses grief. His expression of grief 
is an indication of Cleo's entry into the realm of value generated by an 
affectivity operating according to ghettocentric common sense. Cleo's public 
execution thus functions on one level as yet another instance of the senseless 
waste of black masculine life at the hands of the State. Black Sam and the 
other males watching the execution on television offer a point of identifica- 
tion for those of the film's viewers who have been habituated to perceive 
images according to ghettocentric common sense. 

Cleo's death is spectacular not only because it is broadcast live on tele- 
vision but also because, like the spectacle Guy Debord describes, Cleo's death 
scene is the stark and bloody aestheticized appearance of bourgeois State 
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power. 14 Unlike that of Frankie and Tisean who occupy spaces of value, 
however precarious, even before their deaths, Cleo's death itself is the vehicle 
whereby her existence is valorized. This is clear not only because her death 
takes its place and time according to television's spatiotemporal mandate 
that each televisual image is an image of value in process, but also because it 
conforms Cleo to ghettocentrism's own mandate that each manifestation of 
black masculinity is a tendency toward death, an outlaw on the path toward a 
ghetto heaven. 15 Consistent with the way that ritualized deaths such as public 
executions have served to continue hegemonic organizations of life, Cleo's 
death generates Stony's "freedom," a middle-class lifestyle toward which 
Stony was heading at the beginning of the film when she thought she would 
be sending her brother to college. Geo chooses death deliberately, knowing 
that her death will be more valuable than her life. 

"What's Up with That? She Don't Talk?" 
The Black Femme Function 

While Black Sam's reaction to Cleo's death assists in shaping a ghettocentric 
common-sense recognition of Cleo's outlaw masculinity, thereby enabling 
affectivity to produce value and reproduce ghettocentric social reality, Ur- 
sula's reaction, included as a part of the film's sequence portraying Cleo's 
death, opens onto an alternative possibility, one that arrests the ghettocentric 
sensory-motor schema's movement toward the simple reproduction of ghet- 
tocentric sociality by forcing it to rethink some of its assumptions in order to 
make sense of Ursula. 

Because they can perceive Ursula to be "attractive," hegemonic common 
senses can find themselves invested in the life of a black butch without 
fundamentally challenging their existing assumptions concerning sexuality, 
the currency of fernininity in erotic economies, or what constitutes an accept- 
able model for the organization of social life. Ursula renders Cleo's mas- 
culinity perceptible as a version of ghettocentric black masculinity and thus 
justifies Cleo's decision to rob banks. In this way, Ursula works to make 
Cleo's character reproductive of value by continuing already commercially 
viable ghettocentric movements. This is the invisible, affective labor Ursula 
performs to make the film comprehensible according to ghettocentric com- 
mon sense. 

The affective labor Ursula does in the film coincides with the affectivity of 
the film's audience, a form of labor that produces social networks and forms 
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of community. Ursula aids the audience in consolidating a ghettocentric 
black community glued together by, among other sentiments and realities, 
the shared sense that what it recognizes as black masculinity is, to invoke 
the cliche, an "endangered species." Both Ursula and the film's audience 
thereby provide the affective labor necessary to continue the movement of 
capital by enabling the film's primary representative of black masculinity, 
Cleo, to be reproductive of value. Ushering a version of female mascuHnity 
into the realm of value, albeit via her death, Set It Off cuts alternative path- 
ways into sensory-motor apparatuses habituated according to ghettocen- 
trism, thereby preparing the way for further transductions of the value of 
black masculine death scenes. 

Set It Ojf itself unleashes a considerable amount of violence in its attempt 
to direct Ursula's affective labor away from the production and valorization 
of butch-femme and into the valorization of ghettocentric black masculinity. 
The violence the film unleashes limits Ursula's role in Set It Off to that of an 
erotic object via which black masculinity is consolidated and valorized. It also 
silences her. (Ursula does not speak in the film.) Confronted with Ursula's 
tears for a bulldagger whose butchness Ursula's femmeness helped to create 
and sustain and vice versa, the audience's ghettocentric affectivity can re- 
consolidate hegemonic heterosexual sociality only by violently conforming 
butch and femme to heterosexual sociality's categories. While Cleo does not 
survive the violence necessary to make her reproductive of the value of black 
masculinity, Ursula does. 

The violence the film deploys has a correlate in the physical violence that 
sometimes occurs when living images are confronted with a present percep- 
tion, like "the black butch" or "the black femme," that arrests the movements 
via which those living images make sense of the world. The epistemic violence 
whereby the versions of masculinity and femininity that emerge in the pro- 
cess of consolidating the black lesbian butch-femme are pummeled into those 
produced in and through traditional gender roles is another correlate to the 
violence the film unleashes to forestall Ursula's ability to direct affectivity into 
an alternative movement, one not yet capable of serving the film's interests. 

Ursula herself, the image who works to make the film's masculine female 
a viable character, does not make sense to the very same common sense in 
whose interests she labors. The common sense whose assumptions Ursula 
initially secures cannot accommodate the fact that Ursula labors to meet the 
erotic and emotional needs of a bulldagger who, at the beginning of the film, 
cleans white people's offices for a living and drives an old jalopy. In addition, 
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as Jewelle Gomez and others point out, hegemonic common senses gener- 
ally posit femininity as proper to white women, and therefore they have 
difficulty conceiving of a feminine black woman, much less recognizing one 
within a cinematic appearance, and even more difficulty with a feminine 
black lesbian. 16 Had Ursula not appeared as Cleo's girlfriend, the image I am 
recognizing here as "the black lesbian femme" could not have appeared to 
ghettocentric common sense at all. Ursula would have appeared to be like 
Frankie, an attractive black woman assumed to be heterosexual. 

An attractive black female will become perceptible as a lesbian to hege- 
monic common senses only when she explicitly announces herself as such. 
At the beginning of the film, Ursula kisses Cleo, a gesture for which the 
film's commitment to ghettocentric black masculinity calls, but one that also 
delineates the limits of ghettocentric common sense's current ability to ac- 
commodate the forms of sociality engineered by black butches and femmes 
as viable alternatives to existing organizations of social life, most notably 
compulsory heterosexuality. Kissing Cleo, Ursula reproduces value insofar 
as she is a sexy and alluring erotic object, but she is inconceivable except in 
those terms. Unable to use Ursula herself to continue the movement of 
ghettocentricity or of other types of hegemonic common sense, Set It Off 131 
leaves her as an anomaly that is incapable of speaking or of existing except in 
relationship to Cleo. Ursula's silence throughout the film is so conspicuous 
that Frankie comments on it, asking Tisean about Ursula, "What the fuck is 
up with that? She don't talk?" The very thing hegemonic common senses 
need to be able to preserve their assumptions while transducing images 
of black masculine death, the black femme— in this case, Ursula— is also 
what might force them to rethink those assumptions according to a new 
perception of the intersection of sexuality, femininity, lesbianism, and black 
woman. In other words, the black femme's cinematic appearance might 
force hegemonic common senses to make space and time for something 
new. In her silence, Ursula directs hegemonic common senses, including 
ghettocentrism, toward a recognition that there exist within them alternative 
organizations of cinematic reality. 

"Prove It On Me": Black Lesbian Butch-Femme 

The "butch" and the "femme" I have been formulating throughout this book 
comprise the "lesbian" "butch-femme" paradigm, a socioeconomic arrange- 
ment pioneered by working-class "lesbians." 17 Like all identity categories, 
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"butch" and "femme" locate a set of "problems" or "projects" or "things 
thrown forward" as "projections" or "substitutes" for something(s) inacces- 
sible or unrepresentable. My interest in "butch" and "femme" is not rooted 
in questions of "identity," but in what an exploration of the constitution of 
those categories within common sense can reveal about the way that cine- 
matic social reality is produced and about the possibilities for alternatives to 
that reality to emerge from within the processes of its production. My inter- 
est therefore has less to do with the status of "butch" and "femme" as 
identities than with the extent to which they are available as recognizable 
figures that have served a vital function (according to certain historical narra- 
tives of the twentieth century in the United States) in the formation and 
sustenance of organizations of "black lesbian" sociality from within a society 
that actively and violently threatened their very survival. 

The term lesbian here is merely descriptive. I employ it to indicate that 
both the butch and the femme are recognizable as anatomically female and 
that the relationship between them is erotic and physical. Though I use the 
term lesbian in reference to even those whose invisibility v*tithin that cate- 
gory secures its very legibility to official common sense, I am not suggesting 
that lesbian necessarily provides a coherent or desirable project for those 
who simultaneously consider themselves to be "female," feel that they are 
"black," and develop erotic relationships with other "females." 18 (My re- 
liance on the term female is simply a way of marking it as a foundational 
assumption concerning "gender" within hegemonic common senses.) 

Butch-femme has been given a history by "lesbian historiography. " 19 In 
the early twentieth century, most noticeably during World War II, when 
women in the United States were getting jobs and thus gaining a degree of 
independence from men, butch-femme lesbian social arrangements enabled 
the formation of relatively autonomous working-class lesbian communi- 
ties. 20 During this time, butch-femme surfaces as a set of aesthetic codes 
through which lesbians could be visible to each other (and, often, to others) 
and as a set of behavioral codes that allowed for a certain degree of erotic 
tension and fulfillment and social stability through which what are now 
recognized as lesbian communities could survive in a violently oppressive 
world. Butch-femme becomes a vehicle that enables the survival of lesbian 
forms of sociality. 

In the 1970s, when the nascent lesbian and gay liberation movement was 
achieving some cohesion and visibility as a national presence, lesbian femi- 
nists, primarily white, argued strenuously against butch-femme, seeing it as 
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a replica of oppressive gender roles in heterosexual relationships and cham- 
pioning the "woman-identified woman" to the exclusion of other expressions 
of "same-sex" erotic attachment As a result of the transformed sociopolitical 
and economic environment some lesbians enjoyed and of the success of the 
feminist arguments against it, butch-femme became less common, except in 
working-class black communities and other working-class communities of 
color. 21 The dismissal of butch-femme by white middle-class lesbians was 
enabled further by the fact that butch-femme was no longer particularly 
useful for those lesbians for whom the women's and lesbian and gay move- 
ments had achieved some degree of visibility and safety. (White) butches and 
femmes quietly left the "lesbian feminist" movement then in formation. 22 
While lesbian feminists created the woman-identified woman, many who 
recognized themselves as butches and femmes, particularly those in black 
communities and other places that remained invisible to lesbian feminism, 
simply continued to sustain their own forms of community according to the 
butch-femme sensibilities they had been carving out for themselves. 

It can be argued that in those communities where butch-femme persists, 
the oppression and exploitation that butch-femme provided a means of sur- 
viving had not lessened to the degree that it had for middle-class white 
lesbians, so butch-femme continued to enable the survival of a community. 
In addition to this possibility, it is important to recognize the extent to which 
butch-femme has sedimented stubbornly into black lesbian (and other ver- 
sions of lesbian) common sense, where to some extent it continues to ra- 
tionalize existing organizations of lesbian sociality, particularly in those com- 
munities where its logic is still useful for the survival of such sociality. 

Whatever the reason for the prevalence of butch-femme in communities 
of color, even in the face of derision and debate, two things are apparent 
from the discussions that continue to surround butch-femme and from its 
continued existence as a recognizable practice among black lesbians. First, 
butch-femme still meets certain needs, whether erotic, economic, or some- 
thing else, for certain living beings. As an element of black lesbian common 
sense, butch-femme contains nodes of consent to dominant hegemonies, 
and it often enforces a rather rigid behavioral and aesthetic code that may 
have outlived its usefulness for some. At the same time, however, butch- 
femme also is a malleable form of sociality that still functions as a vehicle for 
the survival of forms of black lesbian community and as an expression and 
organization of erotic desire. 

Second, having been useful for survival, butch-femme has sedimented 
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into a range of black lesbian common-sense conceptions of lesbianism, be- 
coming a habituated mechanism for recognizing black lesbians and for orga- 
nizing black lesbian sociality. The elements of butch-femme that proved 
useful to those who sought to achieve a degree of visibility as butches and 
femmes and to others has sedimented into various configurations of com- 
mon sense. A version of lesbian butch-femme that corifirms sexist hetero- 
sexual gender roles has come to exist also in heterosexist and homophobic 
common senses. Such hegemonic common senses generally recognize "les- 
bian" by ordering her appearance into a form of butch-femme. (Hence, the 
frequency of questions based on heterosexual gender roles, such as "Which 
one is the man?" and "Who does the cooking?") 

Ursula and the Out-of-Field 

When Cleo and Ursula kiss at the beginning of the film, Frankie, Stony, and 
Tisean turn their heads away, a habituated response to the butch-femme 
eroticism that the kiss makes visible. They react similarly when they walk in 
on Ursula dancing over Cleo, who is reclining on top of her newly detailed 
134 ride. Both reactions emit the violence necessary to (re) consolidate hege- 
monic forms of sociality, particularly the binary gender assumptions that 
support existing organizations of heterosexuality, in the presence of a butch- 
femme eroticism that Cleo's and Ursula's interactions with each other make 
visible and that is productive of butch-femme sociality. 

Because she is productive of ghettocentric masailinity and of butch- 
femme sociality simultaneously, Ursula's existence troubles the film through- 
out, but nowhere so strongly as when she reacts to Cleo's death. Immediately 
after Cleo is barraged by bullets on television, the film's viewer is confronted 
with Ursula staring at the television screen, her lips trembling as she tries to 
hold back tears, which flow despite her effort The anchorman's voice is 
privileged on the film's soundtrack. It seeks to provide a spatial continuity 
between three discontinuous spaces, one that includes Ursula, one that is the 
scene of Cleo's death, and one that includes Black Sam, who serves as a 
normalizing force that conforms Cleo's death to the contours of ghettocentric 
masculinity. The visual image of Ursula in the frame alone responding to her 
lover's televised death scene is overlayed by the sound image of the anchor- 
man's standardized pronouncement of regret over the death of an outlaw, of 
the black masculine image. 
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Offered as a way of conjoining three spaces, the televisual voice is disjunc- 
tive with the visual images of those spaces. The official pronouncement mat 
Geo's life held value is undermined by the image of the aftermath of her 
death: the red lights of police cars, the buzz and whirl of helicopters, and the 
swarm of living representatives of State power with "police" boldly written 
on their backs all confirm that Cleo's death itself is the official pronounce- 
ment on her life. Ursula's reaction to Cleo's death insists that there are 
things about Cleo that the official common sense visible on the television 
screen cannot know or will not recognize about Cleo's life. 

Sitting alone in one of the any-space-whatevers characteristic of the post- 
industrial city's ghettoes while the anchorman spews officially true lies, Ur- 
sula sheds tears in reaction to the death of her lover. This is the last image of 
Ursula the film is able to offer. Ursula's raw expression of grief indicates her 
capacity to continue the butch-femme movements that Set It Off previously 
held tenuously at bay. Unable to reconcile the official lamentation of Cleo's 
death with the State violence unleashed to kill her with Ursula's own lamen- 
tation in a way that makes each commensurate with the others, the ghetto- 
centric sensory-motor apparatus jams. When it jams, its movements, re- 
productive of ghettocentric sociality and reality, are arrested. 

Perceiving Ursula in the frame alone for the first time as she cries watch- 
ing Cleo die is a unique challenge to cinematic perception, particularly to 
those operating according to hegemonic notions of masculinity, femininity, 
gender, and sexuality. Such sensory-motor schemas cannot recognize a femi- 
nine black woman whose erotic energy is directed toward another image that 
is recognizable as female without fundamentally altering the movements 
those schemas enable. For the ghettocentric viewer, Ursula reveals that an- 
other organization of sociality exists in the ghetto, an organization of social 
life that makes visible a different past— one in which femininity and mas- 
culinity are deployed creatively in order to sustain forms of "butch-femme 
community." Ursula's expression of grief over her lover's death makes it 
clear that ghettocentricity operates according to the powers of the false. 23 In 
other words, Ursula's tears reveal that in its claim to be an expression of 
reality, the ghettocentric organization of life, particularly its notions of femi- 
ninity and masculinity, is not necessarily true, because it is exclusive of 
competing realities that coexist with it. 

Ursula's reaction to Cleo's death exposes the fact that Ursula loved Cleo 
and that Ursula's efforts in Set It Of were not aimed simply at continuing the 
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existing movement of ghettocentric black masailinity but also at enabling 
butch-femme sociality to survive by clearing pathways for its movement. 
Ursula's emotional reaction to Cleo's death reveals that the narrative I have 
been formulating by privileging ghettocentricity is not necessarily true, be- 
cause Cleo and Ursula also have been laboring toward the valorization of an 
alternative to ghettocentric masculinity, that is, butch-femme sociality, an 
organization of life that undermines the hegemonic notions of black mas- 
culinity within common-sense black nationalism. 

Ursula's tears indicate Cleo's value as generated by an affectivity that 
participates in the production and valorization of an organization of sociality 
according to an alternative conception of the world that I will refer to as 
"butch-femme common sense." Along with Ursula, such common sense 
recognizes Cleo as a butch whose death is heroic not simply because she died 
protecting her "people" (Frankie and Stony) but also because she died fight- 
ing for a better life for herself and her femme. Ursula's existence in the film 
and the quality of her sorrow over Cleo's death is an indication of the success 
of butches' and femmes' past efforts to create an alternative organization of 
sociality. 

Ursula's existence in the film thus constantly calls attention to the film's 
"out-of-field," to off-screen space, and to "what is neither seen nor under- 
stood, but . . . nevertheless perfectly present." 24 Deleuze points out that "all 
framing determines an out-of-field," and he differentiates between "two very 
different aspects of the out-of-field, each of which refers to a mode of fram- 
ing." 25 In Set It O/fUrsula directs attention to both aspects of the out-of-field. 
One, the relative aspect, is apparent when Ursula first enters the film's frame 
from off-screen space. While Cleo, Stony, Frankie, and Tisean are talking and 
laughing in and on Cleo's car, Cleo calls "Ursula, come here, Ursula" into 
off-screen space just as Ursula walks into the frame, where she and Cleo kiss. 
Later in that same scene, Cleo instructs Ursula, "Girl, next time I page you, 
you better be calling me back"— a spatial reference to a set of images which is 
not seen but which nonetheless exists elsewhere in the film's ghettocentric 
reality. Presumably, something in the space from which Ursula entered the 
film's frame kept her from returning Cleo's page. Ursula's silence in re- 
sponse to the question, like her "failure" to return Cleo's page, testifies that 
Ursula's presence in the frame always carries a reference to another space 
wherein Ursula has a life and, apparently, a reason not to call Cleo back. 

Ursula's whereabouts and actions prior to entering the frame remain 
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unknown, like her existence when she is not with Cleo. When she is not with 
Cleo, Ursula exists in the film's out-of-field. By virtue of her limited role in 
the film, her presence in the frame carries a reference to another place that 
remains unseen. This is true at the end of the film as well. Ursula's reaction 
to Cleo's death opens onto another set in which butch-femme reality might 
be framed. Ursula's tears, evidence of past affective labor expended to consol- 
idate butch-femme sociality, render her incapable of advancing the film's 
interests. In that shot, the only shot in the film in which Ursula occupies the 
frame alone, her presence in the frame itself "testifies to a more disturbing 
presence, one which cannot even be said to exist, but rather to 'insist' or 
'subsist,' a more radical Elsewhere, outside homogenous space and time." 26 
The final shot of Ursula rips her from the order of the visible, from the realm 
of the common sense she had labored until then to secure. Crying for her 
butch lover, she is incomprehensible to ghettocentricity' s categories. 

After that shot, Ursula is left suspended in the film's out-of-field. While all 
of the film's other characters die or, like Keith, Black Sam, and the cops, 
return to foreseeable, relatively predictable lives, Ursula disappears from the 
film after Cleo's death. But the viewers are given no sense of to where or to 
when Ursula disappears. There and then, she insists on the presence of a 
more radical Elsewhere that even butch-femme cannot define. In the out-of- 
field, Ursula remains a disturbing, potentially self-valorizing image, an in- 
sistence that keeps the film's ghettocentric reality from being perfectly sealed 
or closed. 

I refer to these aspects of Ursula's role in Set It Off as "the black femme 
function." The black femme function points to a radical Elsewhere that is 
"outside homogenous space and time" and that "does not belong to the order 
of the visible." 27 It is a capability of affectivity; it is affectivity's creative, self- 
valorizing capacity. Because it can be harnessed to reproduce cinematic real- 
ity, the black femme function is internal to the cinematic, never outside of it. 
It represents affectivity's capacity to disturb the reproduction of social life by 
insisting on the existence of alternatives to existing organizations of social 
life, even if those alternatives are deemed irrational within hegemonic com- 
mon senses, an insistence that upsets common sense's operative categories. 
The black femme function is affectivity's potential for self-valorization that 
rips the cinematic open from the inside. 



Reflections on the Black Femme's Role 
in the iRelproduction of Cinematic Reality 

The Case of Eve's Bayou 

The black butch and femme are caught in the processes of transvaluation 
constitutive of common senses and thus in the processes involved in the 
consolidation of power and consensus through which the cinematic pro- 
duces and reproduces a social reality that serves the interests of globalizing 
capital. Haile Gerima's film Sankofa forecloses the possibilities within the 

slaves' survival and thus ignores what alterna- 
^ "On and On" rives might reside in the common sense of the 

film's "seeing slaves/' Expunging the genital 
from the Black, Sankofa banishes the black femme to invisibility while vio- 
lently seeking to close the set of what appears as African. In the Black Revo- 
lutionary Woman, one can sense the black femme's presence right after the 
butch is purged from the image blacks with guns and right before the Black 
Revolutionary Woman takes her place beside her man. One first caught a 
glimpse of the black femme in Pam Grier's blaxploitation films, wherein she 
threatened to disrupt the economy of masculine and feminine bodies that 
were intrinsic to blaxploitation' s consolidation of common-sense black na- 
tionalism. Finally, in Set It Off the black femme becomes visible, recogniz- 
able in Ursula, the sexy lover of Cleo, the film's butch. 

Ursula, like the seer-slaves in Sankofa, survives. While common-sense 
black nationalism valorizes death, presenting "dying for the people" as a 
more noble form of resistance than surviving enslavement and violence, it 
devalues the tactics used by those who forged ways of sustaining life and 
communities in the face of violence, exploitation, and oppression, even if 
that survival meant reproducing the conditions of enslavement until the 
particular forms of danger passed. In this chapter, we catch up with the witch 
whose flight we have been following. What impossible possibility might we 
glimpse once we arrest the flight of the black femme? 

Kasi Lemmon's 1997 film Eve's Bayou returns us to questions of the past, 
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memory, gender, and liberation's present (im)possibilities, throwing forward 
another set of problems, no less haunted, that dissimulate agents of power 
different from those Mona-Shola serves at the end of Sankofa. Eve's Bayou 
opens with a tale of the survival of slaves. At the beginning of the film, the 
narrator— the adult Eve, who tells the story through the eyes of the child 
Eve— retells local folklore about how the town Eve's Bayou came to be: "The 
town we lived in was named after a slave. It is said that when General Jean 
Paul Batiste was stricken with cholera, his life was saved by the powerful 
medicine of an African slave woman called Eve. In return for his life, he 
freed her and gave her this piece of land by the bayou. Perhaps in gratitude, 
she bore him sixteen children. We are the descendants of Eve and Jean Paul 
Batiste. I was named for her." 

The Batistes' myth of origin is rooted in slavery. Their conception, how- 
ever, is not predicated on a life-or-death struggle for recognition by the Other, 
but, rather, on a series of exchanges between master and slave. Eve, a slave, 
saves the life of Jean Paul, a master, with her medicine, and he, in turn, frees 
her and gives her the land that becomes the town of Eve's Bayou. But the 
exchange continues because "perhaps in gratitude" Eve gives birth to sixteen 
of Jean Paul's children. The qualifier perhaps, which precedes the qualitative 139 
description of the final exchanges between Eve and Jean Paul, highlights 
three things at once: (1) the story's status as "folklore" (as opposed to "official 
history" with its claim to "accuracy") or as an element of the common sense 
that glues the residents of Eve's Bayou together as a "community"; (2) the 
affective (and, hence, subjective) character of the procreative exchange be- 
tween Eve and Jean Paul; and (3) the indeterminacy that must be accorded to 
any attempt to measure the value of that exchange apart from the quantity of 
its expressions ("sixteen children"): That is, the phrase "perhaps in grati- 
tude" draws attention to the legend's inability to provide an evaluation of the 
bond that existed between Eve and Jean Paul. Marriage and slavery, the two 
primary institutions that officially sanction procreative sexual relations be- 
tween white men and black women, are not mentioned in the narrative as 
possible evaluations of Eve and Jean Paul's union. Instead, a quality, grati- 
tude, is offered as a possible evaluation (one that likely remains contentious 
among those for whom the story helps to rationalize the survival of their 
community) of the bond that produced the Batiste "family," the "we" to 
which the narrator belongs. 

The "we" that is consolidated through the tale's narration thus traces its 
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lineage to a series of exchanges between Eve and Jean Paul Batiste. Even 
though they are between a master and a slave, these exchanges are not 
readily assimilated to the master-slave dialectic that informs the existence of 
Frantz Fanon's "negre" and that habitually is called forth in order to recog- 
nize the Black. Where Fanon argues that in the original traumatic experience 
of slavery and colonization, the Black's inferiority comes into existence per- 
manently through the Other, thereby creating a colonized and civilized so- 
ciety that is stuck in a type of "prehistory" of "the human," Eve's Bayou 
presents a group of living beings, the Batistes, who came into existence as 
expressions of an exchange between "master" and "slave," the quality of 
which is measured by the Batiste's financial success. The black that emerges 
from Fanon's analysis of the (im) possibility of ontology in a colonized and 
civilized society is a conception of the Black that informs both official com- 
mon sense and the common-sense black nationalisms that have become 
hegemonic within black common sense. 

The differences between Fanon's black and the "we" who are the de- 
scendents of Eve and Jean Paul Batiste are significant because they highlight 
the extent to which what appears in Eve's Bayou calls forth a past different 
40 from that habitually relied upon to recognize the Black. Through the myth of 
the origin of the community it frames, Eve's Bayou innovatively redirects the 
habituated mechanisms whereby the Black commonly is recognized away 
from a traumatic past of slavery and into a still-present past wherein slavery 
and freedom are indiscernible; the difference between the powerful medi- 
cine woman Eve's status as slave and her status as free resides in the ad- 
judication of the phrase "perhaps in gratitude" and in the monetary value of 
her newly acquired property, "this . . . land by the bayou." The films' specta- 
tors are given no system of judgment with which to decide whether Eve 
chose to give birth to sixteen of Jean Paul's children out of gratitude or 
whether the terms of her slavery simply were transferred into serving as Jean 
Paul's mistress and baby machine. Eve's Bayou— both the story the film tells 
and the land called Eve's Bayou, on which the story takes place— is predicated 
on the common sense of a slave woman for whom the nonevent of eman- 
cipation opens another form of enslavement in which gratitude might dis- 
simulate the nonchoice of survival. At the beginning of the film, the "we" 
who indexes the exchange between master and slave is ensconced in the 
social networks productive of the heterosexual bourgeois family, a formation 
one might recognize as one of the exploitative mechanisms that supports the 
hegemony of contract labor and the state's demand for heteronormauvity. 
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The first Batistes who the audience sees are Mozelle and Roz, elegantly 
dressed at a party, each with a champagne glass in her hand. Roz's husband, 
Louis Batiste, is "the best colored doctor in Louisiana." The descendants of 
Eve and Jean Paul are well-to-do, steeped in the trappings of bourgeois re- 
spectability; they wear glamorous clothes, live in fancy houses, throw formal 
parties, and speak French Creole. Significantly, the myth of the origin of the 
Batistes, predicated on an exchange the value of which the Batistes them- 
selves are the expression, supports the continuation of bourgeois American 
sociality and its affiliation with "whiteness." Bearing a white French gen- 
eral's surname and staking a claim to the land on which they live, the Batistes 
appear at first to be simply a vehicle for the perpetuation of American bour- 
geois sociality. 

For the remainder of this film, however, the networks via which the Ba- 
tiste's bourgeois sociality is reinforced and sustained— the exclusive sexual 
connection between "husband" and "wife" that is productive of "family," the 
economic ("professional") relationships that generate "wealth," and the 
commonly held conceptions of the world that currently rationalize hege- 
monic relations— crumble. 1 Sexual networks that are not productive of nor- 
mative notions of family (such as Louis's various affairs with other women), 
work that is not paid labor (such as Louis's sexual labor, the "work" that 
keeps him out all night and on Sundays ostensibly tending to his patients, or 
the domestic labor Roz performs to keep her children safe and comfortable, 
or the caring labor Roz's and Louis's daughter Cisely does for her father to 
keep him from "divorcing" his family), and conceptions of the world that 
confound conventional rationality (such as the epistemological orders of 
voodoo, fortune-telling, and the spirit world), slowly appear, filling the film's 
frame, while the rationality and viability of the bourgeois family quickly 
disintegrates. Orchestrating the disintegration of the primary institution of 
bourgeois sociality and the innovation of an alternative to it, the film's narra- 
tor; Eve, the character with whom the film's spectators are most closely allied, 
frames images from her childhood. 

As I point out in chapter 6, Deleuze asserts that "all framing determines 
an out-of-field," and he distinguishes between what he refers to as "two very 
different aspects of the out-of-field": a relative aspect and an absolute aspect. 2 
Deleuze uses the terminology of "the frame" or "framing" to refer to "the 
parts of all kinds which become part of a set," and this set is "everything 
which is present in the image." According to Deleuze's formulation of cin- 
ema, the set is a closed system, but it is relatively or artificially closed. This 
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set, what is in the frame, is only relatively and artificially closed, because, by 
the very fact of its formation, it determines that which is not framed, that 
which is not seen, the out-of-field. 

Deleuze's relative aspect of the out-of-field is that which, were it to be 
framed, could be seen according to the terms of the system: "When a set is 
framed, therefore seen, there is always a larger set, or another set with which 
the first forms a larger one and which can in turn be seen, on condition that it 
gives rise to a new out-of-field." 3 The absolute aspect of the out-of-field, on 
the other hand, is qualitatively different from the relative. Deleuze explains 
that it is the absolute aspect of the out-of-field that enables each closed 
system to open onto a "duration which is immanent to the whole universe, 
which is no longer a set and does not belong to the order of the visible." 4 
While the relative aspect of the out-of-field functions to add space to space, 
the absolute aspect introduces "the transspatial and the spiritual into the 
system which is never perfectly closed." 5 

In Set It O/f Ursula enters the frame from the out-of-field, a spatial desig- 
nation that exists within the film's ghettocentric milieu and that potentially 
could be seen. Due to her limited role in the film, even when she enters the 
142 frame Ursula carries a reference to the relative aspect of the out-of-field, off- 
screen space, and she functions to add space to the space the film framed 
prior to her entry into it. In the last shot of Ursula, however, the film's off- 
screen space is obliterated by affectivity's effort to rationalize that space 
according to the terms of ghettocentricity when confronted by something 
those terms render impossible— a black femme. 

Crying at her butch lover's violent death, Ursula excavates an outside to 
ghettocentric reality, rendering that reality "problematic." But because the 
outside she excavates is "butch-femme sociality," the reality toward which 
she directs affectivity is still within cinematic reality, and, hence, it, no less 
than ghettocentric reality, operates according to cinematic processes. When 
recognized as a black femme, Ursula makes ghettocentric reality (which 
valorizes a virulently heterosexual masculinity) visible as a "problem" inso- 
far as that reality purports to include her, yet is unable to rationalize her 
existence within it. But the outside to ghettocentric reality that is excavated 
when Ursula is framed at the end of the film— butch-femme reality— is no 
less problematic, because it, like ghettocentric reality, is consolidated by 
cinematic processes whose business is the projection of problems. Thus, 
even my attention to the black femme is inherently problematic and quite 
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possibly will be subject to debate about the choices I have made in my own 
framing of her. 6 

Nonetheless, in my formulation ofher, the black femme both provides the 
affective labor necessary to reproduce hegemonic sociality and, along with 
the black butch, simultaneously does immaterial labor to produce alternative 
social networks. She is a figure who currently exists on the edge-line between 
what commonly can be "seen" and understood (common sense) and what is 
neither seen nor understood (the Open or, when she makes visible a prob- 
lem, the outside). With one foot in an aporia and one foot in the set of what 
appears, the black femme currently is a reminder that the set of what appears 
is never perfectly closed and that something different might appear therein 
at any-instant-whatever. like all sets, the set of what appears determines an 
out-of-field to which the black femme currently points (except when what 
appears is black butch-femme common sense, an appearance that creates 
another out-of-field). If the entire set of what appears can be understood as 
cinematic reality, then it is clear that the black femme, while a product of that 
reality, also might be a portal to a reality that does not operate according to 
the dictates of the visible and the epistemological, ethical, and political logics 
of visibility. Eve and her Aunt Mozelle allow one to think this possibility 
within cinematic reality. 

The black femme haunts previous black lesbian and other feminist and 
womanist projects insofar as these have been predicated on the construction 
of a collective that is or might become recognizable according to particular 
characteristics assumed to be common to the collective. Challenging affec- 
tivity to recognize the Black in the black femme, the appearance of the black 
femme makes visible that the set of what appears as black is problematic. 
Similarly, wherever and whenever she is visible/the black femme reveals that 
the set of what commonly appears then and there as "woman" and the set of 
what commonly appears as "lesbian" are problematic. Moreover, operating 
according to "the method of and," she imposes a difference in potential 
between at least three images. 7 The black femme is "black" (recognizable as 
such by skin color) and "woman" (recognizable as such by anatomical char- 
acteristics) and "lesbian" (recognizable as such by her erotic desire for an- 
other who also is or might be revealed as visibly "woman"). And she is each 
of these in such a way that each category's claim to be an expression ofher 
identity is exploded by the effort required to maintain the validity of that 
claim. In each case, the black femme urges the project expressed by the 
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category to recognize an alternative potential within it. Today, the unity and 
coherence of the collectives thought to have been represented by the produc- 
tion over time of the identity categories "black," "woman," and "lesbian" are 
shattered with the appearance of "a black femme," an image that is only the 
most recent in a history of projects that have rendered the entire concept of 
identity problematic. 8 The black femme here appears as a continuation of the 
project "woman-of-color ferninism." She, too, is problematic and produced 
within the very structures she might challenge. She, too, points to alternative 
organizations of life that are immanent to present conditions of capitalist 
exploitation. 

I used the phrase "the black femme function" in order to mark a potential 
for creativity and self-valorization within affectivity that also is useful to the 
reproduction of cinematic reality. While it is the case that "the black femme" 
indexes an existing set of embodied experiences, it is also the case that 
expressions of those experiences currently are not amenable to furthering 
existing hegemonic socioeconomic arrangements. While it might be argued 
that this is valid for any number of representations, especially for ones that 
are not commonly visible, the sets of images that the black femme might rip 
144 open have been my concern because in order to recognize a black femme in a 
present perception, the official and hegemonic constructions of race, sex- 
uality, and gender must be called into question in ways that might dislodge 
the racist, sexist, and homophobic conceptions of the world for which those 
constructions currently work to maintain consent. 

Many common-sense considerations of the existence of black lesbian 
butch-femme are forced to admit that several of the categories on which those 
common senses rely to rationalize the reality they (re)produce are open and 
fluid, not static and closed. In order to maintain themselves when confronted 
with the possibility that "black femme" might describe a present perception, 
black common senses— in which varieties of common-sense black national- 
ism, including ghettocentricity, are hegemonic— must readjust their notions 
of masculinity, femininity, gender, and sexuality. In addition, many of the 
operative categories in most lesbian feminist common senses, Freudian- 
Lacanian common senses, and Marxist common senses are unsettled when 
confronted with a present perception that could be a black femme. For this 
reason, the black femme is not visible as such to most living images. 

The black femme is invisible vrithin these common senses because the 
things that distinguish her as a black femme are not visible to those common 
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senses until she is placed in relationship to the butch. The logic of her 
identification is not immediately specular in the same way as it is for the 
black, the woman, the white male, and so on. As a black lesbian who is 
feminine, she defies the specular logic that generally organizes "lesbian," as 
well as that which organizes "black" and "woman." For example, she does 
not appear to most hegemonic common senses to be a lesbian until her 
appearance is altered via references to her erotic desires. In the case of the 
black femme I have been formulating, her erotic desires are directed toward 
the butch in a way that mitigates against the nomination femme being merely 
descriptive of physical characteristics. Within the butch-femme paradigm 
out of which I have gleaned the black femme, those desires stipulate that the 
identity of the black femme corresponds to a way of being (that is also a way 
of "being against" heteronormativity). For her, becoming visible to official 
and other hegemonic common senses is a dangerous task because to do so 
she confronts them with the tenuousness of their own versions of reality, 
thereby threatening the stability of the regime of truth on which their hege- 
mony relies. 

My point in attempting to make the black femme visible to certain of the 
common senses that (in)form black studies, lesbian and gay studies, wom- 
en's studies, and film studies is not to inaugurate another identity-based 
project or movement, but to interrogate the common senses that animate 
each of those areas of specialization. 9 By drawing attention to a figure who is 
constructed according to cinematic processes of specular identification, but 
who defies the specular logics that congeal existing categories, I have been 
posing questions concerning what interests and movements are furthered 
by the habituated recognition of the black, the woman, and the lesbian. I 
insist that each of those categories, when exploded or made problematic, 
might harbor alternatives based on what within that category remains unas- 
similated into hegemonic common senses and thus into the racist, sexist, 
and homophobic forms of sociality those common senses rationalize. Some 
of those alternatives still might be excavated within cinematic reality. Point- 
ing to an outside beyond each set of what appears as black, as woman, and as 
lesbian, and even beyond cinematic reality itself, the black femme might 
restore a critical belief in the world by revealing that alternatives persist 
within it. 10 

The black femme carries an erotic sexual valence, and she sustains and/ 
or redirects social networks, most noticeably those constitutive of butch- 
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femme sociality. The black femme function refers to the affecrivity that dis- 
entangles itself from the project of reproducing capitalist relations (but does 
not [yet] break with that project) in order to participate in an enterprise that is 
more consistent with sustaining the conditions such affectivity perceives to 
be necessary to its own survival. The aspect of affectivity I isolate here as the 
black femme function has been identified in the service of a prior "project 
articulated to address a different historical conjuncture than our own— that 
of the "African slave woman/' which Angela Davis put into circulation in 
1971. It is an affectivity of slaves. 

The Cinematic Community of "Slaves" 

Written in the Marin County Jail in San Rafael, California, Davis's seminal 
essay "Reflections on the Black Woman's Role in the Community of Slaves" 
set out to refute the Moynihan Report's "consecration" of the "myth" of "the 
matriarchal Black woman." To do so, Davis reached into the fecundity of 
pasts in order to retrieve an image she called "the African slave woman" 
and to offer that image as a prototype of "the Black woman" she was for- 
146 mulating in opposition to Moynihan's "Black matriarch." Davis argued that 
the African slave woman in the United States, by virtue of her oppression as 
a woman, an oppression that added domestic labor to her workload, per- 
formed "the only labor of the slave community which could not be directly 
and immediately claimed by the oppressor," doingso "in the infinite anguish 
of ministering to the needs of the men and children around her (who were 
not necessarily members of her immediate family)." 11 

Today, one would understand the labor that Davis's African slave woman 
performed in the slaves' living quarters to be "immaterial labor," affective 
labor, "labor in the bodily mode" (which is generally associated with contact 
between living beings) whose "products are intangible, a feeling of ease, 
well-being, satisfaction, excitement, or passion." 12 By "ministering to the 
needs" of other slaves who were not necessarily family, Davis's African slave 
woman worked to establish and sustain forms of community among slaves. 13 
Davis later revised her argument by including a reference to the labor 
(such as hunting and gardening, which produce tangible products) that her 
African slave man performed for the sustenance of the slave community. 14 
Davis's initial suggestion, however, that the domestic labor of enslaved Afri- 
can women could be relatively autonomous from the slave master's com- 
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mand opened up an understanding of the revolutionary potential in the 
slave's condition. Precisely by providing labor necessary to reproduce the 
slave, to ensure the slave's survival by "rninistering to his needs," the African 
slave woman occupied a central position in weaving what Davis called "the 
theme of resistance" into the fabric of trie slave's daily existence. Davis's 
African slave woman, in other words, was in the position to infuse the 
common sense that enabled the survival of the slave community with the 
theme of resistance. The labor performed by Davis's African slave woman 
could be understood as the immaterial labor of molding common sense and 
the affective labor of creating social networks and forms of community. As 
Davis explained, "If resistance was an organic ingredient of slave life, it 
had to be directly nurtured by the social organization which the slaves them- 
selves improvised." 15 Survival and resistance were, in this sense, inseparable 
—the (re)production of the slave was a form of resistance, which highlights 
the continuing relevance of Fred Moten's insights about the fact that "objects 
can and do resist." 16 

For her part, Davis presented the position of black women in the "black 
commiinity" of her essay's present as part of a revolutionary inheritance 
available to "black people" as a whole, not as a pathology to be overcome in 
the name of equality, as Moynihan recommended. Out of the common sense 
that formulates the black woman as pathological, Davis fashioned an image 
of a black woman who continued to enable the survival of black community 
and made her available for circulation as a common concept. Davis did this 
by creating a historical narrative for the black woman's emergence that built 
on the narrative provided by official common sense (as elaborated by the 
Moynihan Report). 17 Davis presented the black woman as revolutionary, or at 
least as potentially so, by providing an alternative historical context for the 
crucial function that the black woman continued to fulfill in the (reproduc- 
tion of social reality. 

The "community of slaves" in Davis's title is best understood as referring 
to a social order created by enslaved Africans in the United States. As such, it 
corresponds to a particular set of spatiotemporal coordinates. Here in lies 
one of the primary diff erences between the role fulfilled by Davis's enslaved 
African woman and that which I characterize as the black femme function in 
the cinemat ic. Clearly ^laye ry, the ownership of one living being by another, 
gfill ovists, sn it rem ains importa nt not t o dilute the word slave by wrenchi ng 
it from its particular Hpnntatinn In addition, it is important to maintain the 
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c oherence of those pasts characterized bv the enslavement of Aft-jcan s inthe 
Americas , leaving them available to further innovative excavations, even 
while insisting on a critical awareness of the way "slavery" often functions to 
posit an originary production ofblack subjectivity that is presumed retro- 
spectively to cohere over time. 18 J[ therefore retain the specificity of the en- 
slavement of Africans in the Americas as a particular form of exploitation 
coiresponding to specific spatiotemporal coordinates, the consequences of 
which are still being lived out all over the planetj At the same time, I seek to 
make availa ble to a sustained analysis of co ntemporary processes of extract- 
ing labor power the specific insights gleaned from a critical in terrogatio n 
into the enslavement of African s. 

Processes of globalization extract labor power through forms of affectivity 
and construct subjectivities necessary to the continuation of their projects. 
Insofar as affectivity increasingly characterizes efforts to make sense of the 
world, it locates the (non)choice of survival in cinematic reality: through 
affectivity, one offers up one's life as a contribution to capitalist power to the 
extent that one consents to remain alive. The present constitution of power 
resembles the system of slavery because it depends on types of labor, forms 
148 of affectivity, that might be placed in the category of "inorganic condition of 
production," forms of labor posed as "natural conditions of the producer's 
existence." 19 In the cinematic, labor power, through affectivity and other 
immaterial forms of labor, is immediately available for the consolidation of 
an alien and oppressive power, much like slave labor during slavery, a tyran- 
nical system still in existence. 

Yet, just as slaves were forced to "improvise" forms of community and 
sociality that fulfilled some of their needs, black women "in the life" forged a 
black butch-femme paradigm, a working-class economic and social arrange- 
ment that emerged as one of the ways of accommodating their needs and 
erotic interests. Ministering to the needs ofblack femmes and black butches 
by providing the caring labor necessary to reproduce them, and helping to 
establish and sustain forms of community by working to make black lesbian 
butch-femme visible, if only to others who long for such community, the 
labor of black femmes and of black butches, like that of Davis's enslaved 
African women, can be understood as immaterial, affective labor. 

Black butch-femme thus fulfills the function Davis assigns to the black 
woman in the community of slaves. Davis's enslaved African woman and my 
black butch-femme are each primarily responsible for the (re) production of 
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the social reality of a particular collective ("slaves" and "Black lesbian butch- 
femmes," respectively) and the common sense that characterizes and en- 
ables the survival of their fragile communities. This function was, according 
to Davis's analysis Jrundamentally productive and supportive of insurgency 
because it created and sustained forms of community wherein resistance to 
the oppressive power of the slave system could be nurturedJCreating and 
reproducing the slaves' social reality in a way that made sense to the slaves, 
the enslaved African woman ensured the survival of black people in the 
Americas, but in doing so, she also ensured the endurance of an exploitable 
population. Laboring in the domestic sphere, the one place that might be 
deemed relatively autonomous from the slave master's command, Davis's 
enslaved African woman actively infused the common sense negotiated for 
the blacks' survival with a recognition of the urgent need for insurgency. She 
thereby unleashed the potential for the production of insurgent subjectivities 
and alternative social realities. 

Today, this potential might be grasped under the rubric of the black 
femme function in order to highlight the current existence of a figure hidden 
within the histories and logics generated by U.S. -based struggles against 
racism, sexism, and homophobia, a figure whose invisible, affective labor 
ensures the survival of forms of sociality that were never meant to survive. 
Though named for a particular figure, the black femme function is available 
via affectivity in general. As long as it can be said that cinematic reality exists, 
the Black femme function can be said to persist within it, threatening to rip 
open the set of what appears in any-instant-whatever and to reveal the alter- 
nate organizations of life hidden therein. 

Eve s Bayou 

Eve's Bayou engages affectivity's black femme function in order to consoli- 
date a common sense that might support the film's own survival as a profit- 
able commodity. Unlike Sankofa, Pam Grier's blaxploitation films, and Set 
It Off Eve's Bayou was not made for a single, existing, identifiable demo- 
graphic. Even though it was thought to be a film "for African American 
women," its success eventually rested upon its ability to find a market in 
addition to African American women and/ or to create a market that valo- 
rized the film. The first feature film by an African American woman to have a 
theatrical release, Eve's Bayou was "the top grossing 1997 picture made by a 
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company not affiliated with a studio." 20 Commenting on the difficulty of 
producing Eve's Bayou, Ray Price, the senior vice-president of theatrical mar- 
keting at Trimark Pictures, said, "We couldn't say 'This is like such-and-such' 
because there were no correlations." 21 Made for four million dollars, the film 
was marketed primarily to critics as an "upmarket" art film, and it grossed 
roughly fifteen million dollars. 22 According to Price's assessment of Eve's 
Bayou's financial success, the film had to be recognizable as an art film in 
order to be profitable. 

In order to be recognizable as an art film, Eve's Bayou avoids "the cliches 
of recent African American cinema," which presumably include a ghetto- 
centric setting, images of "senseless violence," and a script that directs atten- 
tion to the dismal or heroic or dismally heroic quality of black American 
existence. 23 At the time of its theatrical release, Eve's Bayou was distinguished 
from the two preceding financially successful films that also targeted and 
consolidated "African American women," Waiting to Exhale and Soul Food, 
by its ability to be perceived as an art film, like Julie Dash's film Daughters of 
the Dust (1991), Eve's Bayou creates a conjunction between film critics and 
black women that defies the hegemonic common senses that (in)form each 
150 category. Price makes reference to this similarity between Eve's Bayou and 
Daughters of the Dust, but he does so in order to mark Dash's film as impos- 
ing a limitation on Eve's Bayou's ability to circulate rapidly and be profitable: 
"We could have said, 'This is like Daughters of the Dust,' but you can't make a 
$4 million film based on a picture that made only $1 million." 24 As the top- 
grossing nonstudio film of 1997, Eve's Bayou is not only quantitatively dif- 
ferent from Daughters of the Dust, it also is qualitatively different because 
it relies upon formal conventions that are more familiar than the latter's. 
Where Dash's film creates an aesthetic considered to be adequate to habitu- 
ate a common sense that might organize an antihegemonic expression of the 
black woman, Eve's Bayou relies upon more widely circulated formal tech- 
niques that have been proven effective in extracting surplus value from 
affectivity. 25 For instance, Eve's Bayou draws on the value amassed by certain 
black film stars— the cast of Lemmons's film includes "stars" such as Samuel 
Jackson, Lynn Whitfield, Diahann Carroll, and Debbi Morgan— and it pre- 
sents a linear narrative by offering a young girl, Eve, as the spectator's point 
of identification. 

Yet the stylistic and narrative innovations that Eve's Bayou does execute 
within a "conventional" film form are components of the film's effort to 
carve out a sensory-motor schema that would valorize the film. Two of these 
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innovations— the sequences that frame Eve's and Mozelle's visions and the 
sheets of past accessed in order to explain the Batiste family's existence- 
help delineate the way that the financial success of Eve's Bayou depends on its 
ability to direct its spectators' affectivity toward not only the reproduction of 
value but also, increasingly, toward a valorization of the spectacle of the 
disintegration of the bourgeois family, a fundamental form of bourgeois 
sociality, and the creation of alternative social networks and relations. 

Eve's Bayou must create alternative social networks in order to extract 
value from its, spectators' affectivity because the images that the film works to 
valorize are inimical to bourgeois sociality. They are the images frequently 
called forth to provide bourgeois sociality with an irrational "other," thereby 
enabling bourgeois sociality to appear rational through comparison. In order 
to valorize itself, Eve's Bayou has to carve new sensory-motor pathways 
through which its images might circulate and produce value. One of the ways 
mat it attempts this feat is by distinguishing itself from the spate of ghetto 
action films that immediately preceded it. 

In contradistinction to ghettocentric films, Eve's Bayou is set in the bayous 
of Louisiana in the summer of i960. The film focuses on the well-to-do 
Batiste family, the descendants of Eve and Jean Paul Batiste. The opening 
sequence calls attention to the fact that the film is framed though the percep- 
tual schema of a young girl as that perception has been remembered by an 
adult Eve* One of the shots in the opening montage is of a man and a woman 
in a passionate embrace, an image framed in a young girl's iris (the viewer 
later finds out that the eye is Eve's and mat the man and the woman are 
Louis, Eve's father, and Matty Meraux, Louis's friend's wife). The voice-over 
that follows the opening montage situates what is to come as the narrator's 
memory of "the summer [she] killed her father." That summer, Eve tells the 
audience, she was ten years old. Framing Eve's memory of that summer on a 
black screen, Eve's Bayou provides the how and the why of Eve's assertion 
that she "killed" her father. 

Eve discovers her father's affair with Matty Meraux at the dinner party 
with which the film opens. What Eve sees of their encounter is what was 
framed in black-and-white, slow-motion, close-up shots in the film's title 
sequence. When the film's spectators are given access to one of Eve's visions, 
in which Eve "sees" her uncle's death, the spectators are capable of recogniz- 
ing that the film's opening sequence frames a "vision" much like those 
available to Eve and her Aunt Mozelle. 

Both Eve and Mozelle have "the gift of sight": by holding someone's hand 
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in theirs, they can see that person's past, present, and future in images. 
When Eve's Bayou displays these visions, it generally does so in black-and- 
white sequences of apparently disconnected visual images that relink over 
autonomous sound-images. Each vision sequence inevitably produces an 
"any-space-whatever" wherein viewers (and Eve and Mozelle) see what De- 
leuze has identified as cinematic time, a present that passes and a past which 
is preserved. 

A clear example of this occurs in the sequence that shows Mozelle advis- 
ing her clients, residents of Eve's Bayou who come to Mozelle for "psychic, 
counseling." One client's son is missing, and when she touches Mozelle's 
hands, the any-space-whatever that contains him sitting on a toilet giving 
himself an overdose injection of drugs becomes visible. Mozelle is able to 
relink the disconnected spaces and times available to her as visions into a 
narrative that is comprehensible to her client, telling her that she will find 
her son in Detroit at St. Michael's Hospital the following Tuesday. The ir- 
rational cuts that characterize Mozelle's visions render the film's viewer 
incapable of making sense of the images; there is no way for the viewer to 
glean the spatiotemporal coordinates of the vision's images: "Detroit," "St 
152 Michael's Hospital," "next Tuesday." During each of the vision sequences, 
what was the out-of-field is obliterated because it is what occupies the frame. 
Mozelle's clients ask for knowledge about events that have occurred, that will 
occur, or that are occurring in the film's off-screen space, and Eve's Bayou, via 
Mozelle, a seer, makes that space and time visible. 

When the film's out-of-field itself is framed, not only is its relative aspect 
obliterated, but its absolute aspect is destroyed as well. There is no longer an 
out-of-field, because the set of what appears has become the Open; undecid- 
able, unlocatable, nonchronological pasts, presents, and futures are framed 
as visions. A time-image appears that jams the spectator's sensory-motor 
schema, rendering her a seer. Confronted with these visions, the film's spec- 
tator works, largely to no avail, to recognize the present perception. While 
the film's viewer becomes a seer, like Mozelle, she becomes one who must 
rely on Mozelle, an image, framed by the film, whose sensory-motor schema 
is habituated to make sense of the incomprehensible visions in order to 
communicate (and thus make common) what she sees. Operating according 
to a sensory-motor schema for which the irrational, the absolute out-of-field, 
or a more radical Elsewhere can continue movement, Mozelle provides the 
labor necessary to communicate the image's "meaning" to her clients (and 
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thus to the film's viewers). Such communication, however, reestablishes for 
the viewer an out-of-field and imposes an order that fills the space opened by 
its temporary dissolution. 

Mozelle gets paid for communicating, or making common, what appears 
to be irrational. She thus assists in valorizing a subterranean epistemology 
that rationalizes a set of subaltern customs, behaviors, relationships, and 
beliefs, such as voodoo and forlime-telling, that challenge official and hege- 
monic common sense, such as the medical knowledge upheld by Louis. For 
instance, when Madame Renard comes to see Mozelle and finds out that her 
own niece spent all of her money, she asks Mozelle for help. Mozelle tells 
Madame Renard to get a small bag, put a piece of lodestone and some other 
materials into it, and tie it with a "devil shoestring." Mozelle instructs her 
further to "sprinkle five drops of holy water" into her right hand and to "keep 
the bag next to [her] skin." Later, when Louis pays a house call to Madame 
Renard, he notes that her condition is getting better, and he attributes the 
improvement to the medicine he prescribed. Madame Renard agrees that 
"everything will be just fine now," and she indicates (to the viewer, but not to 
Louis) that she believes her improved condition is due to the pouch that 
Mozelle gave her. like Madame Renard, many of the residents of Eve's 
Bayou share a conception of the world in which certain things that offi- 
cial common sense deems irrational— voodoo, magic, communicating with 
spirits, seeing nonchronological time— operate to make the world appear 
reasonable and amenable to their survival. 

Mozelle's ability is referred to as a gift, the "gift of sight," but it causes 
Louis, Mozelle's brother, to perceive Mozelle to be "crazy." Louis says as 
much after Mozelle sees a vision that she communicates as a child being hit 
by a bus. Based on the images Mozelle accessed as visions, Roz decides to 
keep her children indoors until Mozelle says it is safe for them to go outdoors 
again. Louis finds both Mozelle's visions and the fact that Roz trusts them to 
be incomprehensible. He reminds his wife, "Roz, you know I love my sister, 
but she is not unfamiliar with the insides of a mental hospital." When Cisely 
agrees that "Aunt Mozelle is crazy," Eve objects, explaining that Aunt Mo- 
zelle "knows things. People trust her." Louis makes Eve aware of the official 
assessment of Aunt Mozelle's "gift": "Sweetheart, your Aunt Mozelle is a 
little eccentric. That fortune-telling is just something we let her do to keep 
her out of trouble." Having spent time in mental hospitals because she 
"knows things" that official and hegemonic common senses deem to be 
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unknowable, Mozelle puts the unthought into thought and thereby elicits 
from people an affective response. 26 As Eve explains in defense of Mozelle 
against the claim that Mozelle is crazy, "People trust her." 

Eve's Bayou puts the viewer into the image in much the same way as 
Mozelle and Eve become part of the images to which they have access. In this 
way, the viewer's ability to continue the movements productive of bourgeois 
rationality is arrested while the irrational becomes visible and the out-of-field 
shatters the frame, thereby making the viewer into a seer who either must 
harness her affectivity's creativity and direct it toward an alternative to bour- 
geois rationality or violently finesse a habituated movement through that 
which bourgeois common sense currently constitutes as irrational. In Eve's 
Bayou the irrational not only defines the composition of Mozelle's and Eve's 
visions— that is, the way that their images are cut into or over other images 
rendering them all unrecognizable and unlocatable any-space-whatevers to 
the viewer— but it also provides the impetus for the formation of social 
networks and complicates, sometimes even frustrates, the viewer's attempt 
to "interpret" the film's narrative. 

The frustration that many viewers experience at the end of the film is 
evidence of the fact that Eve's Bayou requires nothing less of its viewers' 
affectivity than for it to prepare the sensory-motor pathways through which a 
social reality corresponding to the seers' (Mozelle's and Eve's) common 
sense might be created. 27 As the film's narrative is revealed, the Batiste 
family becomes more disjointed. Louis, Eve's father, is absent from the home 
more and more often, and Eve, her sister, Cisely, and her brother, Ppe, watch 
their mother, Roz, absorb more and more pain from their father's actions. 
When, at the end of the film, Eve and Cisely push their father's handwritten 
version of what happened the night of the storm into the engulfing, myste- 
rious waters of the swamp, it is clear that the old order of the Batistes, 
rationalized by the father's written word, has been overthrown in favor of the 
enigmatic, undecidable, irrational visions available to the viewer and to Eve. 
Faced with two versions of the same event— Cisely's oral version of the kiss 
between herself and her father, and Louis' handwritten version of it— Eve 
relies upon her gift of sight in order to adjudicate between the competing 
stories. When Eve takes Cisely's hand in hers, the kiss between Cisely and 
Louis fills the frame. But that image does not provide a commonly held 
system by which to judge what happened and which of the available compet- 
ing versions is "the truth." As a spectator, one knows only that something 
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happened in the past and that whatever happened continues to shape the 
contours of the present. Just as Mozelle does for her clients, Eve labors as the 
film's narrator to make common the visions to which the film provides its 
spectators access. In order to communicate via the images it puts into circu- 
lation, Eve's Bayou puts the unthought— voodoo, fortune-telling, nonchro- 
nological time, a kiss between father and daughter— into thought and oblit- 
erates the out-of-field, making its spectators into seers without a system 
of judgment by which to adjudicate what they see, but equipped with a 
sense that something happened that upset Cisely and made Eve want to kill 
her father. 

In order to consolidate a market that would operate in its interests, Eve's 
Bayou carves out sensory-motor pathways capable of valorizing Cisely, Eve, 
and Mozelle, descendants of Eve, a powerful medicine woman who saved a 
man's life and, perhaps out of gratitude to her master, set into motion a vital 
community. The descendant named after her— the film's narrator, Eve, a 
seer— orchestrated her own father's death in exchange for her sister's life. 28 
Gifted with "sight," Eve frames the disintegration of the form of sociality set 
in motion by her ancestors Eve and Jean Paul and creates the sensory-motor 
pathways that support a form of sociality in which she, her sister, her Aunt 
Mozelle, and her mother Roz might survive. Orchestrating her father's death 
and rejecting the written Law of the Father in favor of the wisdom of sen- 
suous visions, Eve at the end of the film seems to have made possible a new 
community, one in which seers, though still fettered to the mechanisms 
whereby cinematic reality and its hellish cycles are reproduced, are capable 
nonetheless of acting and surviving. As Eve holds hands with Cisely and 
faces the bayou, her capacity for self-valorization and the reality it might 
create remain suspended in a direct image of cinematic nonchronological 
time containing the seeds of a new movement. Finally, however, Eve's Bayou 
is unable to put into motion the new organization of life whose correspond- 
ing sensory-motor pathways it forges. 

The narrator closes the film by rurriinating, "Like others before me, I have 
the gift of sight. But the truth changes color depending on the light and 
tomorrow can be clearer than yesterday. Memory is the selection of images. 
Some elusive, others printed indelibly on the brain. Each image is like a 
thread. Each thread, woven together to make a tapestry of intricate texture 
and the tapestry tells a story and the story is our past." 

Emboldened by the narrator's admission that what Eve's Bayou makes 
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visible is that "the truth changes color depending on the light," official and 
hegemonic common senses normalize the failure of the Batiste family, pre- 
senting the pain caused by that failure as one of the costs of being human 
and thus of forming bourgeois families. This is evident in statements made 
in reviews of the film, including quotations attributed to members of the 
film's cast. For instance, Diahann Carroll claims that working on the Eve's 
Bayou "felt so refreshing because this was a story unlike anything we've seen 
before. . . . Even though all the characters are Black, that's not what the movie 
is about. This is not a story about the 'hood, about the problems and chal- 
lenges that face a certain group of people. This is about the things that 
happen in the lives of a family, about sexuality and fear and love and things 
that anybody can understand and relate to." 29 

More insistent about funneling Eve's Bayou's images into the hegemonic 
categories that valorize the bourgeois family, Trimark's marketing executive 
relies upon cliched appeals to "the universal" and "the human" in order to 
explain the film's financial success: "This is one of the few times that a film 
was made with an all-Black cast about the African American experience 
outside urban issues and crime issues. It was about human issues, the kind " 
156 of thing you get from Tennessee Williams-timeless, universal stories absent 
politics." 30 

While it is not my specific aim to untangle the deplorably racist common 
sense that siphons "the propertied white male" into the "universal category" 
of "the human" by funneling "urban issues" and "crime issues" into the do- 
main of the Black and then expunging the latter three from the human on the 
basis that they are "particular" experiences of no interest to the propertied 
white male (the human) , it is important to mark that this is the common sense 
that regularly rationalizes the financial success of Eve's Bayou: that is, Eve's 
Bayou was financially successful because it wasn't "black," but "human." 

My argument about Eve's Bayou is substantially different from Price's and 
Carroll's. I claim that by framing nonchronological time and other "irra- 
tional" images and by valorizing living images that are capable of making 
those irrational images common, Eve's Bayou introduces into the project of 
"the human" elements of cinematic reality that exist outside of that project. 
The film thereby provides the opportunity for afFectivity to be directed into a 
project that is inconsistent with that of the human. The film does this in 
order to ensure its own survival as a profitable commodity. Another way of 
describing Eve's Bayou's success is to say that the only way a film made by a 
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black woman and valorizing black women and girls can get made and be 
financially successful is if it recreates the very categories within which it will 
be received. Such a film either must open the human to include the black 
woman, or it must explode the human by excavating an outside within cine- 
matic reality and laboring to make that outside common. Eve's Bayou at- 
tempts the latter. 

If Eve's Bayou works to make common an outside to the human, are the 
common senses of film studies, women's studies, or black studies presently 
adequate to retrieve Eve's Bayou from those who would have it be a projection 
of a universalized notion of the human? The Black, which continues to 
(re)appear and on which many of us rely in order to continue the movements 
necessary to our survival, is a projection with intimate ties to the human. 
Eve's Bayou offers an opportunity for a different projection, one that corre- 
sponds to a sensory-motor schema that makes common that which appears 
to be irrational, incomprehensible, and unthought, stufFhabitually assigned 
to the realm of the feminine and/ or the Black. Such a sensory-motor schema 
corresponds to an alternative cinematic reality, one in which what has been 
purged from the human in order to rationalize the racism, sexism, and 
homophobia mtrinsic to capitalist relations might be valorized. Pointing 
toward such an alternative, Eve's Bayou unleashes the black femme function. 

Of course, the risk inherent in every deployment of the black femme 
function is that it will produce simply another market whose affectivity will 
function to reproduce value and further the movements of globalizing capi- 
tal. For Trimark's marketing executive, the possibility that Eve's Bayou might 
consolidate a new exploitable market is a sign of progress. He proclaims that 
"the good news is that now maybe there are five producers out there saying, 
T have something just like Eve's Bayou.' " 31 Yet Eve's Bayou was able to con- 
found the common sense or the conventional wisdom that motivates deci- 
sions about which images are selected, cut, framed and asked to survive as 
profitable commodities. That common sense perceived Eve's Bayou to be a 
"picture for African American women" and was surprised to discover that 
the film "was able to cross demographic boundaries. Fifty percent of the 
people who came to see it were white." 32 Drawing on the afFectivity of film 
critics and other "connoisseurs" of "sophisticated films," Eve's Bayou con- 
solidates a collectivity that does not conform to the reigning "racial" logic 
thought to differentiate "the American film market"; it proved to be a "cross- 
over" film with an "all-Black cast" 
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What is perhaps most relevant to the present discussion about Eve's Bay- 
ou's financial success, however, is the extent to which watdiing the disin- 
tegration of the bourgeois family can be a pleasurable experience that invites 
the consensual participation of even those whose interests are served by the 
reproduction of bourgeois sociality. Nonetheless, Eve's Bayou, even though it 
seeks to valorize the common sense of slaves and points the way toward 
another register of rationality, is not capable of setting into motion another 
form of sociality. Like Mozelle, who listens to Louis's voice and decides to let 
herself drown and marry a fourth husband despite Elzora's warning that she 
is cursed, the narrator's conclusion marks the film's failure to stop and allow 
space and time for the new that is becoming visible while Eve and Cisely hold 
hands by the bayou. 33 The narrator's mundane musings at the end of the 
film about how truth is relative and the past is a "tapestry" of images, a nar- 
ration jazzed up by the music that elevates it to the level of poetry, continues 
the movements necessary for the film to make (common) sense, but it fails to 
capitalize on the fresh grooves cut into the viewer's sensory-motor appara- 
tus. To the common sense that Eve's Bayou secures with its perfunctory voice- 
over ending, those grooves remain irrational and ignored— invisible. In spite 
of the narrator's attempt at closure, the black femme function persists in 
Eve's Bayou, insisting on the existence of a radical Elsewhere. 



Introduction 

1 Deleuze, Cinema 1, 8. 

2 For Deleuze, there are two regimes of the cinematic image: the movement- 
image and the time-image. Dienst provides a list of those who "discovered" the 
movement-image in nonfilm realms: "Einstein and his Special Theory, Cezanne 
and the early avant-gardes, John Dos Passos, almost-forgotten experimenters in 
aesthetic cognition, George Harriman, Coco Chanel, Henry Ford, LeCorbusier, 
and so on." Dienst adds, "with all of these figures and many more besides, one of 
two reciprocal movements takes place. Variable elements are brought to bear on a 
single image that expresses them, or else a single image is varied, multiplied, and 
distributed throughout the world" (StiU Life in Real Time, 153). 

3 This raises the issue of the relationship between the vhs or dvd versions and the 
celluloid versions of a film, an issue that hinges upon an examination of the 
varying ways in which they structure "our" time. In a book that heavily influenced 
The Witch's Flight, Amy Villarejo considers how lesbian pulp fiction enters into 
and influences the temporal structures of modernity (Lesbian Rule, 159-61). 

4 As Deleuze puts it, "Money is the obverse of all the images that the 

cinema shows and sets in place" (Cinema 2, 77). NOtBS 

5 Deleuze would perhaps have characterized The Witch's Flight as 
"monstrous." Describing his own relationship to the history of philosophy, De- 
leuze states that he saw "the history of philosophy as a type of buggery or (it 
comes to the same thing) immaculate conception. I saw myself as taking an 
author from behind and giving him a child that would be his own offspring, yet 
monstrous. It was really important for it to be his own child, because the author 
had to actually say all I had him saying. But the child was bound to be monstrous 
too, because it resulted from all sorts of shifting, slipping, dislocations, and hid- 
den emission that I really enjoyed" (Negotiations, 6). 

6 Because those chapters elaborate the theoretical underpmnings of The Witch's 
Flight, they are, in effect, two takes with the same soundtrack. Each chapter 
reveals something different in the same song. 

7 In a book about the life of Tupac Shakur (about whom I have written elsewhere), 
Armond White notes that in June 1971 Tupac was born and "Smiling Faces 
(Sometimes)" was released. About the song and its place in the historical trajec- 
tory of black pop music, White writes, "No longer joyful, this Black protest admits 
a new element of pop paranoia that would lay in wait until rap. The pop world of 
1971 didn'tknow what it was getting in 'Smiling Faces (Sometimes) '--bass notes 
and lowering tempos, with stark interjections piercing the strong male lead as the 
trio strains not to lose the murky melody. It's sinister sound mixed with Tupac's 
birth cries" (Rebel for the Hell of It, 23). 



